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Five Strong Points 


characterize the newest textbook in first year French. It meets the 
specifications as publishers have heard them stated at various times 


by teachers who wanted such a book-—— 


ROUX’S FIRST COURSE IN FRENCH 


has more than five claims to excellence, and we could name them, 
but these five will serve to identify the book to the teachers who are 
waiting for it. 

Simplicity of treatment that makes the book suitable for use in Junior 
High Schools as well as in all first year classes in which emphasis on 
fundamentals is required. 


Careful organization of the lessons so that they can be divided to suit the 
needs of classes of various capacities. 


Sensible use of the direct method to develop real familiarity with the 
language. French is used in instructions and questions. There are 
many all-French reviews, copying exercises for facility with French 
idiom and dictation, questionnaires, and blank-filling exercises for 
practice in the use of French forms. 


Abundant provision of practical exercises in great variety. The kind of 
exercises that the “ good teacher "’ will use. 


Informing and really interesting reading selections, motivating the 
grammatical principles of the lesson. 





Recent additions to the Macmillan French Series 





Tilly: AID TO FRENCH PRONUNCIATION 
Based on the phonetic alphabet and supplemented with charts and 
diagrams that illustrate the position of the speech organs in the 
enunciation of various sounds peculiar to the French language. 


Wann: FRENCH CONVERSATION AND COMPOSITION 


A collection of lively little stories arranged for class use with word 
exercises and oral drills. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
DALLAS ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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Volume XII 
THE ARTS COLLEGE AND THE CITY: 
I 


frank 
fessed that he constructed all his sermons 


An unusually parson once con- 
rding to one system: firstly, he an- 
nounced his text; secondly, he departed 
‘rom it; and, thirdly, he never got back to 
If I were choosing a text from which 
depart in this discussion, I should use 
words of the ancient philosopher: ‘‘I 
, man; therefore everything that con- 
erns man interests me.’’ 
For, after all is said and done, that is 
fundamental reason for the existence 
f a college of liberal arts in any city uni- 
If that 


were always kept in mind by trustees, fac- 


sity of to-day. basie reason 
ulty and student-body there would never 
arise any doubt as to the persistent sur- 
vival of the arts college or as to the cause 
of that persistent survival. 

There have been pessimists enough who 
have declared that the college of arts has 
served its purpose and is gradually dying. 
But an examination of the hard facts of 
this supposed demise and disposal of the 
corpse leads one to use the words of Mark 
Twain concerning a premature report of 
his own departure: ‘‘This report of my 
The truth 
‘corpse’’ has not 


death is greatly exaggerated.’’ 
of the matter is that the 
only retained its soul, but 


‘ 


is just now 
showing most gratifying vitality. 

For the whole tendency in higher edu- 
cation is toward a return to the college of 


1 Address delivered at the National Association 
of Urban Universities, Philadelphia, December 18, 
1920, 
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liberal arts or its equivalent. Not only is 


this department showing a decided increase 
almost American 


in enrollment in every 


university, but great technical schools are 
beginning to insist upon something very 
Thus 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology is 


similar to it within their own walls. 


now demanding a fairly common and lib 


eralizing course for all its freshmen and 
sophomores, no matter what type of engi- 
neering or technical work the students may 


The effort of Yale 


to form a common course for al] freshmen 


pursue later. recent 
and the appointment of a dean of fresh- 
men to supervise the endeavor; the insist- 
ence all over America that every law stu- 
dent shall 


pursue two years of liberalizing studies in 


and every medical student 


addition to the professional studies—these 
are significant signs of a great increase in 
the importance of the arts college. 

The trite figure of speech still holds its 
truth: the arts college is indeed the heart 
of a university. All other colleges or de- 
partments are but highly specialized parts 
of the educational body, just as the arms, 
legs, eyes and ears are but highly special- 
ized members of the physical body and 
practically helpless without that generally 
useful organ, the heart. During the last 
two decades, moreover, America has grown 
heartily tired of that monstrosity, the un- 
the dentist 
not talk intelligible English, the engineer 


educated specialist who can 


who knows nothing but cogs and levers, 


the lawyer who would not know the Sistine 


Madonna from a chromo, the doctor who 
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couldn't distinguish Yankee Doodle from 
the Ilallelujah Chorus. 
Let it 


the revival of the college of liberal arts no 


not be thought, however, that in 
change in its structure and function is nee- 
The object of education is to make 
This is 
Dr. 


Capen has declared that such a college is 


essary. 
the truth serviceable to mankind. 


the new object of the arts college. 


still the backbone of our higher educational 
system; but in this day it must be a most 
flexible backbone. Again, Dr. Capen has 
stated that the characteristic feature of the 
articulation 
and he 


university is its close 
life of the community, 
added that 
should be even more true of the arts college 


For this flexible or- 


state 
with the 
might have this statement 
of a city university. 
gan must be exceedingly rapid in its re- 
sponse to community needs, or it will per- 
ish. Other departments or colleges, such 
as engineering, law and medicine, may be 
fairly fixed and rigid in eurrieulum and 
attitude, but the arts college in a city 
must ever be on tip-toe in its efforts to 
understand and serve that city. 

In my own institution, for example, 
when the recent political eampaign was at 
we opened our courses on the 
Amidst much 


its hottest, 
history of political parties. 
newspaper discussion concerning the war- 
chest, the Red Cross drive, and other agen- 
cies of charity, we organized our classes in 
principles of relief. While trouble and 
unrest still prevailed in shop and factory 
we offered our course in labor problems. 
At no time, in fact, have we considered our 
colleges of liberal arts as confined to the 
four walls of the university. In recent 


years we have even given courses in Eng- 
lish composition to the police department, 
and the eclass-room has been in the police 
headquarters. 

In short, then, since every great city has 
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become a rather complete social entit) 
problems of its own, the arts colleg: 
city must always be in a fluid stat 
ever in the direction 


must move 


city’s needs. Its schedule can neve: 
fixed 


time, orthodox B.A. college, and ar 


and permanent as that of 
college in a large municipality not 

fluid State is probably dead and a 
know it. The college of liberal arts is, 
should be, constantly incorporating wit 
itself additional riches of life, and 

maintain, all civilizat 


some historians 


has originated in the city, it is the abs 
lute duty of the arts college to econtril 


the riches to the growing civilization. 


II 

There is no American who needs m 
sorely the genuine riches of civilizat 
than the city boy. Perhaps the chief ten 
tation of the city youth is to become flasl) 
Too often he admires and seeks to attai: 
superficial or surface brillianey with 
All his environment 
to quick change in action, thought 


depth. tempts him 


mode of expression. Too often he w 
rather say the witty or smart thing 
think the deep thought. Professor Leig 
ton, of Ohio State University, has expressed 
it well when he declares: 

The images, whose fortuitous association stands 
in lieu of thinking, are visual, motor, and auditory 
—large numbers, big 
and loud noise. 


spaces, rapid movements 
Especially, then, does the young ‘‘citi- 
need to study those ideas that have 
reappearing at 


zen”’ 
persisted in intervals 
throughout all the history of man, thos 
that are common to large groups of men, 
and those that have outlived the changing 
details of long eras. Not merely the thing 
of the moment, but the long existing source 


and cause back of that thing—this is one 
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ideas to be stressed heavily in the 
‘ollege in the city. 
he vision of man’s place in the universe 
rhaps more difficult of placement in 
ty lad’s head than in the cranium of 
insophisticated country boy; for a 
isand non-essentials clamor for the city 
Much of the trouble 
the present generation is that it has 


er’s attention. 


racial memory and is in 


y lost its 
‘tly the pitiful condition of a man who 
lost his individual memory and iden- 
Here again is the task of the arts col- 
in a city university—to save the city 
or woman from being intellectually 
afened by the loud beating of the con- 
rary drum. 
It is a trite saying because an eternally 
ie one that the college must help a man 
find not only how to make a living, but 
to live. Too often in the past two 
ades city institutions have bent all their 
rts toward the first of these activities. 
To quote Professor Leighton again: 
Our leaders are nearly all lop-sided specialists. 
\ strong case can be made out for the thesis that 
intellectual 


is instinctively hostile to 


industrialized and social- 


cracy 
netion and that an 
democracy has place and recognition only 
talents and 
fields than industry, commerce and polities, 


r mediocre achievements in other 


And the result has too often been that 


men onee having obtained a living, are 
‘completely at a loss as to how to live. 
hus we have the edifying spectacle in one 
’ our large middle west cities of seeing 
more than two score of the leading business 
men, practically all of them members of 
the Chamber of Commerce, arrested one 
night for eock-fighting. Poor rich fellows! 
They had no other way of enjoying the 
wealth that they in their zealous patriot- 
ism had taken from the purse of their 


mother country during her struggle to 
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keep from them the mad dog of Prussian 


ism! 
Not primarily, then, to train young men 


for them 


+ 


make a bigger bank account 


+ 


selves or for some one e] * is i@ aFis co] 


lege’s mission, but to le: 


rstanding of the universe 


und 
standing which may, 
equally useful and even more enjoyable. 
And 
are beginning to realize this 


self 


themselves 


hard-headed business men 


fact. I my 
speaker tell our 


that if 
more 


heard a recent own 


Chamber of Commerce average 


business men would read books on 
history and sociology they would have far 
less industrial unrest to combat. 

And now for a bit of heresy. In the 
bestowing of this vision upon young city 
the task of the 


Aceuracy has 


men, it is not arts college 
to demand Ph.D. accuracy. 
become the bug-bear of the mode rn college 
professor. Having reached up from the 
bookkeeper’s stool in commerce and down 
from the stool of the post-graduate investi 
gator hunting for the rusty needle in the 
manuscript haystack, this fetich is to-day 
squeezing the enthusiasm out of many an 
Why should |] 
the arts college, seek- 
life 
memorize the 


undergraduate. demand 
that 


ing a general impression of 


the student in 
and its 
problems, search for and 
minute data that made my graduate theses 
deadly dull? <A specialist in an under- 
graduate class is often like a bull in a china- 
shop. 

I hold that the principal business of any 
eollege of liberal arts is to give the mind a 
number of general impressions and useful 
wonderful 


tendencies—not to make a 


mathematical ‘‘shark,’’ but to give the 
many a mathematical turn of mind; not to 
produce a Shakespeare but to give the 
many a literary turn of mind; not to pre- 


pare every man for the Presidency of the 
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general 
And 


again, the arts college in a city university 


United States, but to give all a 


working interest in citizenship. 
that does not lead a student to self-exami- 
nation so that he may consciously select a 
life work on the basis of that examination, 
is a flat failure. A series of impressions of 
life and its activities is one of the principal 
gifts of a college of liberal arts, and such a 
series is nowhere more deeply needed than 
among the distractions of a city. 

After all, these statements mean that one 
of the chief 
student a 


tasks of such a college is to 


make the genuine social being. 
Our municipal universities may never be 
accused of producing book-worms, but if 
they produce beings with true social in- 
stinets highly developed, they will have 


amply paid for themselves. In my own 


institution, for instanee, we give, year 
after year, a course in human behavior; for 
we still hold that, with all our study of 
man as a communal animal, we must base 
his social instinets and his ‘‘eivie vision 
upon individual mentality and social serv- 
ice upon personal character.’’ 

At the two hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the founding of Harvard James 


Russell Lowell said : 


Let it gentleman of 


every youth who is put under our charge—not a 


be our hope to make a 
conventional gentleman, but a man of eulture, a 


man of intellectual resource, a man of public 


spirit, a man of refinement, with that good tasté 
which is the conscte nce of the mind, and that con- 


science which is the good taste of the soul, 


Perhaps Lowell explained years ago why 
our colleges of liberal arts are now crowded 
to the doors. 

I 

But I would not have it understood that 
there is to be no edge to the subjects 
taught in an arts college. Dr. Capen has 


somewhere spoken rather sarcastically of 
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the ‘‘mental dumbbells’’ in 


orthodox American colleges. 

place for such instruments in the 
lege of a city university. I assur 
that 


own institution are those that a few 


the only mental dumb-bells 


students carry attached to their mn 
few of such are, of course, inevitable. 
It is undoubtedly the duty of a 
instructor to shape his subject as mu 
possible into a keen-edged weapon to 
used in aiter life, and to see that, b 
any course is finished, its possible ap; 
modern life is le abso 


tion to mag 


clear. You will hear in a live arts ¢ 
in a city precious little talk of em 
upon the disciplinary value of a subj 
but a great deal as to its awakening p 
Certainly the investigations of Winck 
Sleight in 


practise in one kind of 


England have revealed t 
activity does 1 
produce any notable improvement in ot] 
kinds of activity, and whatever impro. 
ment is noted is evident only under 
limited and special conditions. The 
college in a city university tends, ther 
fore, not to place stress upon Latin, Gr 
mathematies and other so ealled disci) 
ary subjects, but rather upon those courses 
that arouse the students to a realizatior 
the activities of the world as it has been 
and might be. 

** Adults 


reality; its perception 


live in a world founded o1 
fact about 
Therefor 


not the insistence upon postgraduate ac 


is the 


which true education centers.’’ 


curacy, not the insistence upon discipline, 
Arts 


College, but to inspire men to use science, 


is the animating idea in the urban 
languages, arts, and especially social stud- 


ies dynamically. The development of per- 


sonal power as applied to city conditions 
—this is indeed a work for the college o* 
liberal arts in an urban university. 

Now, the only way to make any subject 
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is to tackle some problems econ- 
In my own university the 
habitually 


d with it. 
ssor of political science 
h of his students become acquainted 
the political leader in that student’s 
so as to discover how the political 
is actually played. One of our ad- 
d students made a thorough investi- 
of the physical and moral condi- 
in every moving-picture theater in 
ity. Another piece of research dealt 
searching manner with every pool- 
in the city, and still another with the 
‘e-halls. Within the past the 


r student-body turned out and made 


year 


suse-to-house census to determine the 
sity of population in order to re-route 
Such investigations 
what | 
nd when I speak of making general im- 


street-car System. 
such activities are have in 
‘ ssions dynamic. 
lhe New York Times recently asked 
y American graduates remain so calm 
the presence of world movements and 
itaclysms that jar the brains of so many 
their elders. Probably the answer lies 
the fact that in many of our orthodox 
olleges the attention of the students has 
The 


situation reminds one of a recent cartoon 


never been called to these upheavals. 


in which the teacher angrily asks, ** Mary, 
vhy are you wasting your time looking at 
the Why are 
um not studying your book on natural 


hat bird on window-sill ? 


history ?’’ 

Certainly any city Arts College should 
‘onsider itself a failure if it graduates a 
student who does not know the common 
principles and activities of local govern- 
ment, the general duties of local officials, 
and the right and responsibilities of citi- 
zens. Surely a duty of the college is to 
produce social intelligence and social ad- 
justment. Surely the city institution, the 
alma mater, should lead a student defi- 
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the 


that is providing him with a practically 


nitely to tind his ee in community 


free education. I, for one, am weary of 


producing edu- 


forever hearing talk about 


cated leaders. I am in favor of producing 


Some ¢ duc ate d follou ers, 


Every American 


seems to have the notion that he should be 
the 


movement, 


leader or have nothing to do with a 


and too often we remind our 


selves of a South American army, all gen- 
erals and no privates. If ‘‘the danger to 
be avoided in government and publie life 
centralized domination of 
Arts College 


think- 


ambi- 


of today is 


a task of the 
is to train a multitude of 


opinion,”’ city 
men to be 
follou ers, more 


ing, conscientious 


tious for the success of the movement than 


for their own leadership of it. 


IV 

Obviously to bring about such results as 
have been mentioned thus far, the arts col- 
lege in a city university must offer a cur- 
than 


fact 


riculum broader and flexible 


that of 


frequently leads to much 


more 


the old fashioned type. This 


misunderstand 


ing and underrating of the arts college 


courses in a highly progressive city uni 


versity- especially the strictly municipal 


university—by various educational agen- 


C1es, 


My own institution, for example, is 


not a member of the larger accrediting 


associations of our section. Doubtless we 
could become a member quickly enough if 
we would give up certain highly useful 
the 


But the urban arts 


lines of work and concentrate upon 


orthodox B.A. course. 
college’s first-duty is to serve its own com- 
accrediting association 


munity, and any 


must come second in consideration. 

It is not because our standards are low, 
but because our subjects and methods are 
often so unusual that such agencies some- 
times look at us askance. Not tiat every- 


thing the city university teaches is emi- 
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nently never idealistic. 
In fact, there is scarcely anything univer- 


‘*practical’’ and 


sally practical or useful and seareely any- 
thing that is not useful or practical to a 
certain extent. I can easily see, for ex- 
ample, a certain usefulness in Greek and 
Latin. These subjects did not die a nat- 
ural death; they were murdered by their 
own professors, the deadly weapon in this 
instance being philology. 

But it is scarcely conceivable that is the 
Arts College of a great city there should 
be a single routine through which all stu- 
dents must In my own college we 
insist only that all shall move within a 
few large fields—the sociological, the eco- 
nomic, the linguistic and literary, the his- 
torical, and the scientific. As we all know, 
the tendency in the city Arts College is for 
prac- 


pass. 


the student to take some so-called 
tical or vocational work along with his 
‘*theoretical’’ studies. Thus students at 
the University of Toledo present 
thirty hours of studies from any other 
college, such as law, engineering, or com- 


may 


merece, toward the completion of one hun- 
dred and twenty-two hours required for 
graduation in the arts college. 

And to me this is a gratifying tendency. 
I see no reason why every arts college, in 


city or in country, should not divide its 
courses into at least three large groups— 


the scientific, the sociological (ineluding 
literature and history), and the business 
or commercial. I am radical enough to 
hope for the day when a fourth division— 
some form of handicraft—shall be one of 
the general fields included within the 
scope of the B.A. It is high time for arts 
colleges to realize that the nerves in the 
hands of a student are connected with the 
brains of a student. 

Now that I have mentioned ‘‘hours of 
eredit’’ I may as well confess that the arts 


colleges of the city, like those of the coun- 
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try, are still granting degrees on the cord 
wood basis. As President Burton declared 
in his recent inaugural address at the ly 
versity of Michigan, 

Instead of an ideal of mental attainment + 
is set up to our youth an ideal of numerica 
ances, 

The student piles up credits like a y 
When the 
has piled so many cords eight times in { 
the 
wood-yard solemnly declares, ‘‘ Well done. 


eutter piling up cordwood, 


years, the president of educationa] 
good and faithful woodman; here is your 
sheep-skin!’’ Forthwith, in his joy, t! 
student makes haste to burn the whole pil 


the The 


may have been worm-eaten and rotten; 


and revels in ashes. cordwood 


piling may have been shaky and 
hazard; but 
sawed and piled, and, by the gods, th 


for eight semesters he 
sheepskin shall be his! 

I see only one remedy for all this, and 
that is a closer association of arts college 
subjects with actual life. And to create 
with actual life I 
see only one thing to do—the socializing 
of all studies. Dr. Capen has said the 
core of a modern liberal education must be 
Certainly every arts 


this closer association 


the social sciences. 
college in a city must ultimately come to 
agree with this belief. 

Of course, you will always find some 
professors who will object. In my own 
college there are instructors who strenu- 
ously maintain that they are under no ob- 
ligation to reform the world. John Mann- 
ing Booker, of the University of North 
Carolina throws some well-baked pedagog- 
ical bricks at what he dubs ‘‘the civic, 
social, sociological, economic, civic-sociolog- 
ical, social-economic, civic-sociological-ec 
nomic’’ tendency in education. 

This study of man as a communal animal fur- 
nishes the grindstone upon which multitudes of 
students are supposed to sharpen their wits. . . 
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i’s interest in society—especially in its 


in ‘ 


1 spending—has outgrown all other in 


1 recent decades. This new interest seems 
placed God on the shelf with past civiliza 


other bric-a-brae., 


fessor Booker finds as a result ‘‘the 
valence of a watery social altruism,”’ 
nerease in the youthful urge to dia- 
‘s,’’ ‘‘a low level of learning power,’ 
deductive 
‘*the memorizing faculty 


ictive and processes slow 
incertain,”’ 
st extinct.’ 

ertainly in the college in which I am 
we have not found fact, 


d a pretty firm, sturdy type of citi- 


it so. In 


ship developed in our graduates and, 
same time, just as good a knowledge 
emistry and biology, and a far better 
erstanding of modern languages than 
s evident a decade ago. 
[he arts college in a city should indeed 
k to avoid a ‘‘watery social altruism,’’ 
should indeed strive to get every stu- 
nto the habit of being a genuine citi- 
ong before he graduates. Surely one 
the most valuable features and advan- 
tages of the live college of arts in a large 
ty is that the student gains understand- 
not so much by reading or hearing 
thing or theory as by actually 
working with it. Surely it leads to no 
watery social altruism if the city boy be 
taught to use the vast social laboratory all 
ibout him. One of the chief dangers to 
s republic is the high cost of uninter- 
ested citizenship. Millions of dollars and 


thousands of lives are lost annually be- 


ome 
own 


enu- 


‘ause the citizen, educated in mathematics 
geography and literature, is totally 
ineducated in dynamie citizenship. 


v 


Undoubtedly these ideals and demands 
in the city arts college are leading to revo- 


2 ScHOOL AND Society, October 30, 1920. 
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lutionary innovations in student-body, ad- 


ministration, and faculty personnel. I 
hold that a really living college of arts in 
a city university has no right to turn away 
any citizen intelligent enough to pursue 
the subject he desires, no matter how old 
that student or what his previous training. 


The 


Woman eighty-one years of 


oldest student in my college is & 


fresh- 


age, a 


man in Hiram College in 1856, and now 


back in college to study political science, 
political parties, sociology and psychology. 


her mere lad of 


the 


One of professors a 
tells me that ‘‘she is 
the Last 


average age of the students at Toledo Uni 


seventy-four 
livest wire in class.”’ year the 
versity was well above thirty-three. 

All this the 
fessor to lift his hands to heaven in holy 
The two fetiches of 


degree-getting have completely 


may cause orthodox pro- 


horror standardiza- 


tion and 


warped many of our colleges from the 


path of public education. 1 am inclined 


of Temple 


to believe with Russell Conwell, 
University, that ‘‘you can no more stand- 
ardize education than you can standardize 
men’s brains.’’ The arts college in a great 
city has no reason to consider itself the 
exclusive property of boys and girls just 


recently out of 


high school. Such a col 


lege should do all within its power to in- 
their 
formal edueation throughout life. What 
Dr. Frederick Robinson. of the College of 
the City of New York, has called ‘‘the 
theory of education’’—one 


spire mature people to continue 


camel huge 
drink and then never again 


in the ideals of a city college, 


has no place 


That all these people of divers ages and 


various trainings are in college does not 


mean at all that they are applicants for 
degrees. Indeed the degree fetich has be- 
come a curse to American education. One 
of the greatest teachers in the wezld—but 


destitute of a doctor’s degree—was delib- 
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erately snubbed and criticized in a certain 
American university until his own presi- 
dent forth to a certain other uni- 
versity and obtained for this world-famous 
Ph.D. Thereafter all 
well; the great scholar, once their superior, 


went 


professor a went 


was now their equal. It is my deep con- 
that much of this degree-seeking 
should be discouraged among the hetero- 


viction 


geneous mass of students entering our city 
| am informed that less than 
the students attending 


universities. 


two per cent. of 
the French universities ever obtain or ever 
intend to obtain a degree. This is as it 
should he. 

the wet 


universities 


There is too mueh tossing of 


blanket by 
upon those prospective students who have 


highly orthodox 


not gone through a certain standardized 
educational sausage grinder before apply- 
the 
certain 


There are, of 


would-be 


ing at campus gates. 


course, subjects that a 
student can not undertake, as second-year 
French when he has not had the first-vear, 
when he has had no ad- 
But in every thoro- 


or astronomy 
vanced mathematies. 


ughly modern city college there are al- 
ways some courses which the applicant has 
my 


enough to pursue. In 
university citizen twenty-one 
years old enter the institution to 
undertake any subject for which he is 
fitted, and any student twenty-five years 
old who can present ten entrance credits 
either from a high school or through ex- 
amination, may substitute for the other 
five an intelligence test and may then pur- 
sue studies as an applicant for a degree. 
The chief object of a city college is not to 
become a degree-factory, but to serve the 
intellectual needs of the citizens. 

The administration of these arts colleges 
in cities may necessitate for itself changes 
as radical as those in the curriculum. The 
types of students entering year by year 


intelligence 
own any 


may 
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are not generally from the leisure ¢lags 
frequently they are the sons and daughters 
of ordinary wage-earners or are, 

If they are incliy 
to pile up the cordwood that obtains 


selves, wage-earners. 


sheep-skin they need administrative 
couragement in the way of shorter periods 
of piling—a couple of two-year periods 
stead of one long four-year period. Th 
result is the growing tendency to diy 
the arts college into the junior colleg 
the senior college. 

A two-year lap, rather than the 
four-year race, spurs on the student. 
the nearer goal, and is inspired 
the until he 
nearer goal. The division into two p 


sees 
stay in race reaches that 
ods enables him to stay out in the third 
year, if necessary, to gain money for t 
final lap, and to reenter without confusion 
Moreover the division gives a certain dis- 
tinction to the work and the morale of the 
upper classmen. 

The junior college 
opportunity for a survey of the various 
fields of education, for 
and self-appraisement, and for developing 
an aim The student thus 
enters the senior college with his life-work 
decided Young people too often 
‘‘drift into an acceptance of the aim that 
is generally pursued in their environment 
and do not become aware of their having 
accepted it, if ever, until they are too 
much loaded with responsibilities to change 
front.’’ It is, then, my honest conviction 
that every arts college, especially in cities, 
should make such a division for the en- 
couragement and ultimate welfare of the 


undoubtedly gives 
self-examinatio! 


and purpose. 


upon. 


students. 

I have stated earlier that the demands 
of the arts college in the city universities 
are causing a profound change in the per- 
sonnel of the faculty. It is becoming 4 
most difficult task to obtain for our city 
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ves men who have not been de-human- 
y their graduate work—men who car 
actual service in the social structure 

: city. 
\s Dr. Capen has said in dealing with 
y ideals in the college, modern pro- 
rs must be ‘‘charged with the spirit 
inquiry, unwilling to be mere purveyors 
second-hand knowledge.’’ I myself can 
deseribe to you the feeling of shock 
it comes to me when I re-visit some of 
old, formal colleges famous in my boy- 


\l days. The campus-life is, no doubt, 


} 


eautiful: the ancient halls are hallowed 


memories; there is something of set- 
| peace about it all; but those institu- 
ns do not seem to be in touch with this 

‘eat, throbbing world as it is; their pro- 
‘essors seem to have lost the inquiring 
spirit; they have become ‘‘mere purveyors 

second-hand information.’’ 

The city university with a faculty of 
Not only 
ist there be in such an institution a feel- 
each department 


men can not long survive. 
of inquiry within 
itself, but there must be ‘‘a new synthesis 

studies, a new fusion of related sub- 
ts.’ There must be a definite converg- 
g of all subjects toward some common 
aim of advantage to the community served, 


For example, in my work I am definitely 


ndeavoring to socialize my teaching of 
offering an ad 


literature and am even 


vanced course on the social evolution of 


jan ge 


the American people as shown in their own 


cuon This may be, perhaps, more so- 


writings. 
1eS, ciology than literature; but it is the con- 
tribution of my department toward the 
ideal 
Of course I found the one iconoclast in my 


» PNn- 


the ] 


central object and of our college. 
class who complained that she hadn’t come 
to an American literature course to study 
American sociology and American history. 
But I quickly pointed out that I also con- 
class in American 


ducted an orthodox 
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literature, where we could have a rhapsody 
**The Gable 


weep over 


over House of Seven and 


‘*Evangeline,’’ and in that class 


she is now resting—and sometimes sleep- 


ing—in deep contentment of soul. 


But this effort to fuse subjects toward 
a common ideal means that in the city col- 
lege of arts no professor can be a mere 


pigeonhole departmentalist. He must con 


sider how his COUrTSeS dovetail with all 


others toward the main object, and that 


main object just now, in my opinion, is 


necessarily the production of the thinking, 


efficient, dynamic citizen. 

It means further that the city faculty of 
arts can not be composed of hermits or 
The professor in a thoroughly 


awake city university must be 


recluses. 
prepared to 
revamp his knowledge into homespun lan- 
the 
When municipal universities such as the 
College of the City of New York. the Uni 


University 


ruage in way of extension lectures. 


versity of Cincinnati, and the 
of Toledo reach hundreds of thousands of 
citizens annually through such lectures it 
is absolutely necessary that the professors 


be intensely human beings. Just there 1s 
the 


arts college absolutely 


matter: the urban 


demands 


the gist of whole 
teachers 
who can humanize their subjects—men 
who can show beyond a shadow of a doubt 
that 


with life. 


their studies are actuall connected 


VI 


Thus 


have I departed from it. 


have I announce 
us sce if | 


ean get back to it. I opened with the 


words of an ancient seer: *‘] am a man; 
therefore everything that concerns man in 


The 


he the training place for a generous spirit. 


arts college 


terests me.”’ must ever 

It is not so important how much aecurate 
| 

knowledge these students carry away; it 1s 

that forth 


with an ambition to be a profound special- 


not so desirable everyone go 
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ist; but it is all important as to how many 


are interested in their fellowmen, how 
many have developed that generous spirit 
which alone can save the modern city from 
the ruin toward which individual greed 
and social dishonesty are now driving it. 

In that keen drama, ‘‘The Ploughboy of 
the Western World,’’ the 


takes his sword in 


swaggering 


Christy hand and 
cleaves his father to the belt; but, to the 
delight of the audience, the battered Dad 
reappears, not the 


So is it with the arts college 


soon much worse for 
the murder. 
in the city university. Time after time 
so-called ‘‘ practical’? men have gotten the 
arts college up an educational blind-alley, 
and 


for— 


have exclaimed, 


for ever and a 


have slugged her, 


‘*Now 


day ! ” 


she is done 
And lo, in a few minutes they have 
run into her coming around a corner, 
smiling and sound in body and limb, 

The moral is evident; no one, not even 
an educator, can destroy the soul of a 
thing. 

Cart HoLupay 


UNIVERSITY OF TOLEDO 


OBJECTIVES IN COMMUNITY CIVICS 


For many years the school systems have 


prescribed courses in civies for children in 


the elementary classes. Civics was com- 
bined with history, that is, American his- 
tory. The reason for this is not apparent, 
but the implication is that civies, like his- 
tory, is .an ‘‘informational’’ study. It 
would be absurd to deny that civie infor- 
mation is a useful tool in the hands of the 
citizen, but must be 
tested for its applicability. 

Traditional civies consists of a logical ar- 


such information 


rangement of facts concerning the constitu- 
tional and statutary law of nation, state 
and city. Such a treatment modified by 
functional selection has its values for the 
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high school graduate or college fres ima 
and even better, for the college senior y 
should be able to intelligently inter; 
publie events. | 
It is true that the elementary sch 
introduced local civics and this cert 
is desirable. A study of the executiy: 
partments of a municipality brings ¢ 
closer to the child’s door than, for exam; 
the study of the mint in Washington. 1 
value of the study of local departmen: 
however, is largely dependent upon 
This 


COUTSes 


content and its arrangement. 


me to my main thesis—that 
study in civics must be reorganized up 
a functional basis. In this paper I am eo: 
cerned with the civie or social equipment 
of the elementary school pupil in the upper 
grades of a large city and shall frame a set 
of objectives which should determine 

work in civies for the elementary grades. 

To return, however, to the present stat 

of civies in the elementary school, we must 
take account of the influence of the war 
education in 


The war called for united opini 


upon civic the elementar 
school. 
and united action. 
patriotism were introduced into civic edu 
Because of the high fervor of pa 


and ru 


The axioms concerning 


cation. 
triotie 
pertaining to patriotic conduct were highly 


sentiment, information 


functional. The training in patriotism was 
effective. 
of conduct which is most useful to the com 


In peace times, however, the typ 


munity is that of the everyday good citi 
zen. Any patriotic civics which has crept 
into the curriculum becomes relatively un- 
important. Our program of community 
civics must pay very little attention to the 
‘‘quick road to Americanism’’ which was 
improvised during the period of the war. 

A sociological inquiry into traditiona. 
civic education reveals a fallacy in the 
treatment of civics in schools and in text- 
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ks. The formal civie institutions form 
. starting point for the determination of 
he facts and their arrangement and pres- 
entation. This is very convenient, to be 
, but it has the effect of making civic 
agencies the end and their functions a 
means. Law and order appear to be the 
nstruments for the existence of a police 
department. The treatment 
seures the sociological treatment. To re- 
move this fallaey we must frame our ob- 
jectives in the light of the citizen, the mem- 
ber of the social group, the resident of the 
community. Traditional 
to vital facts. Emphasis upon institutions, 
large in eontent but small in function, is 
reduced. Descriptive and categorical con- 
tent give way to functional content. The 
citizens shall serve as our point of refer- 
ence in the formulation of objectives which 
is to follow. While a distinct effort has 
been made to have in mind the civie equip- 


‘ 


logical ob- 


facts give way 


} 


ment of a young citizen who is about to 
leave the elementary school, activities in 
which adults engage more fully than chil- 


dren have been considered. These activi- 
ties are so common in the environment of 
the young citizen that the right habits of 
mind and action should be ineuleated at an 
early age lest perverted practises take firm 
hold upon his mind. 

To avoid the fallacies of logical arrange- 
ment, no serious effort will be made to 
classify these objectives accurately. What 
classification I have made, followed, not 
preceded, my inventory of objectives. 


‘ 


I. OBJECTIVES CONCERNED WITH CIVIC HABITS 
Our first class of objectives is concerned 
the development of certain civic 
This group has for its aim the ac- 
quisition of a type of behavior which is the 
citizen’s socialized response to a socialized 
situation. 


with 


habits. 
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(a) To develop certain kinds of habits 


of orderliness and cleanliness in publie 


places. This objective provides for the 
citizen’s conduct on the street, in the house, 
in the marketplace, in public buildings and 
structures. The formal habits of garbage 
disposal, right of way on streets and side 
walks, considerations for personal prop- 
erty, and the like, are the minimum essen- 
tials of conduct aimed at. A simple test 
of the attainment of this objective is what 
the citizen will do with a newspaper in the 
public street when he has no use for it. 

(b) To develop certain kinds of habits 
of mind which expect public structures to 
be beautiful in appearance. The citizen 
should feel a positive displeasure at the 
sight of a defaced school building. He 
should acquire the habit of mind which 
regards the erection of every new structure 
as a part of the artistic scheme of his block 
or his community. 

(c) To eultivate certain kinds of habits 
of individual public 
The expected to 
habitually refrain from breaking branches 
in a public park, from throwing stones at 
a school house, from tearing signs off a 
public bulletin board, and the like. Pub- 
lie property is guarded by the policeman 
but the ideal of the citizen’s regard for 
publie property should be the elimination 
of the need of police protection. 

(d) To cultivate certain kinds of habits 
of reacting to the different races and na- 


responsibility for 


property. citizen is 


tionalities in a community as fellow eiti- 
zens, not as Protestants, Ukrainians, labor- 
ers, doctors the like. This 
objective implies more than tolerance, it 
makes it essential for the citizen to meet 


and civie 


with his neighbor on common ground. It 
ealls for a course of training that trans- 
forms the 
neighbor. 


citizen’s attitude toward his 


It does not change the old al- 
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legiances, it adds a new allegiance 
stock of old ones. 

ll. OBJECTIVES CONCERNED WITH CIVIC 

KNOWLEDGE 
Our second class of objectives is con- 
cerned with a body of usable knowledge 
which is an important element in the citi- 
zen’s civie ‘‘stock in trade.’’ 

(a) To know the industries of his neigh- 
borhood. Industry is an essential in the 
life of our eitizen. For his own guidance 
and for the guidance of his fellow citizens, 
he should have a direct knowledge of the 
economie condition of his neighborhood. 
The citizens’s 


ylacement should be more simple when it 
] 


problem of vocation and 
arises for him. 

(b) To know the essentials of local gov- 
ernment as it affects his daily life. Gov- 
ernment should be regarded as an instru- 
ment of more perfect human relationship. 
The citizen should have a working knowl- 
edge of the instruments which minister to 
this end. 

(c) To know the activities that are car- 
ried on in public buildings that are essen- 
tial to the execution of his function as a 
citizen. His knowledge should be direct, 
resulting from personal inspection. The 
operation of the fire department, police 
department, public school, street cleaning 
department, and the like, should be under- 
stood by the citizen. He should know the 
function of these public agencies. 

(d) In a limited way the statements in 
paragraph ‘‘c’’ should be applied to semi- 
publie agencies like the telephone company, 
the bank, the newspaper, ete. 


Ill. OBJECTIVES CONCERNED WITH CIVIC 
SERVICE 
Our third class of objectives is concerned 
with the services to the community which 
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our citizen is expected to render. 1 
cial nature of community life requires ; 
the citizen accept a share in the eo 
tive enterprises of democratie governn 
Perhaps the service test is the acid-t 
good citizenship. 

(a) To be effective in the constru 
and corrective duties of the citizen. 
condition of the streets, the conditio: 
the tenement house, conditions of 
disposal, and health conditions very 
quently require remedial attention. 1 
average citizen should accept the respons 
bility of reporting such conditions for 
tention by the appropriate public depart 
ment. The indifference of the average 
zen must be replaced by an active desi: 
to keep the community in permanent g 


order. 
(6) To learn how to apply to pub 


agencies for constructive and remedia 


service. The will to correct public wrongs 
must be accompanied by the ability to us 
the publie service in the correction of thes: 
wrongs. The citizen must apply his know 
edge of the functions of the governmenta 
agencies to the needs of his neighbors. H: 
must know how to report a fire, an accident 
broken unsanitary 
dirty streets, the presence of dead animals, 
delinquent conduct, truancy, theft, ete. 


(c) To eultivate a willingness to assist 


pavement, conditions, 


in emergencies requiring governmental ac- 
tion. Epidemics, snow storms, interrup 
tion of traffic, large fires, gas explosions, 
riots, and the like, require the assistance 
of large numbers of citizens. The norma! 
forces are not adequate to meet abnormal! 
demands. The citizen’s duty in such cases 
is unmistakably clear. Preparedness 
against emergencies are as essential as in- 
surance against fire. The knowledge and 
ability to assist in the various types of 
emergencies should be a part of the civic 





assist 
al ae- 
rrup 
sions, 
tance 
rma! 
rmal 
Cases 
[ness 
S in- 


and 
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iipment of every citizen. A knowledge 
nd ability to administer ‘‘first aid’’ is 
essential to the citizen as it is to the 
To cheek disease due to. social 
Public health as it is related to 

the use of towels and toilets, flies, 
ng, coughing, spitting, water supply, 
demands that every citizen do his 
in the social task of preserving hu- 
life. Human life is the supreme fac- 
the community and the citizen can 
be too adequately equipped to pre- 


rve and conserve it. 


e) To eultivate a willingness to con- 


rm to the will of the majority as it is 

‘pressed in laws. This implies the accept- 

of an unwritten yet sacred duty to 

by all laws, to pay all taxes levied 

the government, and to perform all spe- 

: duties which devolve upon the citizen, 

‘+h as jury service, compliance with sani- 

ry code, prompt answer to subpeenas, ex- 

compliance with postal regulations, 

peration with the census taker, compli- 

with school laws, compliance with 
‘hild labor laws, ete. 


OBJECTIVES CONCERNED WITH THE USE OF 
CIVIC AGENCIES 

ur fourth class of objectives is con- 
cerned with the citizen’s readiness to use 
the publie service activities for his and his 
neighbor’s purposes. Citizenship is a dual 
arrangement in which the citizen contrib- 
utes to the group and the group serves the 
individual. Publie agencies arise from the 
needs of the individuals that comprise the 
group. The ignorant citizen foolishly at- 
tempts to do alone what has been delegated 
to the group to execute through its depart- 
ments. 

(a) To know how to utilize the services 
of the public departments. The park, the 


playground, the school, the library, the 
bath house, the fire department, the polic 
department, the district attorney, the work- 
men’s compensation bureau, the widows’ 
pension bureau, the health department, th 
tenement house department, the bureau of 
markets, the civil service bureau, the de 
partment of water supply, the detective 
bureau, ete., are maintained for the service 
of the citizen. The citizen or his neighbor 
may require the services of these agencies 
and should know how to apply to them and 
for what purposes application may be 
made. 

(b) To learn how to utilize the services 
of the semi-publie agencies. Agencies of a 
semi-publie nature have assumed group 
functions which the government does not 
exercise. Here again, the citizen should 
learn how to use these agencies which do 
in a systematic and specialized way what 
the individual can not well do. Among 
these agencies are the following: Museums, 
clinics, newspapers, telephone and_tele- 
graph companies, railroad companies, 
banks, gas and electric light companies, 
legal aid societies, religious organizations, 
charity organizations, settlements, fresh air 
homes, and sanitariums. 

(c) To learn to use the important pub 
lications of the various government agen- 
cies. Governmental departments publish 
information. This information is instrue- 
tive and useful. In some cases, the publi- 
cations are an integral part of an eduea- 
tional program. Maps, surveys, reports, 
year books, pamphlets, and the like are 
available for a variety of uses. 

d) To learn how to use the privilege 
of a voter. Voting, here, is not considered 
as a duty. That is a common mistake. 
The right to vote is an instrument in the 
hands of every voter for his use and for 
the use of the community. The process of 
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voting intelligently is not simple. Our 


citizens must be prepared by _ suitable 
training to exercise his right in the co- 


operative management of public affairs. 


METHOD 

Just a word should be said as to the 
method of achieving the objectives enu- 
merated. The functional nature of the 
objectives involves a functional treatment 
of the content. As far as possible, in- 
struction should proceed ‘‘on the ground,”’ 
that is, in the community. The source 
book of the course is the communrty. The 
facts are the activities of public depart- 
The civie conduct 
should be The 


precepts of 
action. 


ments. 


tested in civie 


services to be rendered are practiced in 
the laboratory of civics—the community. 
As far as possible, classes in civies should 


be conducted outside of the classroom. 
The government officials may be seen in 
Public buildings may be seen in 
operation. Snow removal may be con- 
ducted on the street. Broken pavements 
may be reported directly to the Borough 
The magie word of commun- 


person. 


President. 
ity civies is participation. 
Henry Harap 
Hvupson GuILD, 
New York City 


ABOLISHING FREAK EVENTS IN HIGH 
SCHOOLS 


THOsE most interested in the welfare of 
our secondary schools have begun to real- 
ize that the natural manifestation of 
youth’s social instinets must be utilized in 
building up the morale of the school. In 
the past the pupils’ craving for activity 
and for amusement not afforded by the 
classroom has either been disregarded or 
attempts have been made to suppress it. 
Both methods of treatment have been detri- 
mental to school discipline. Neglect leads 
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often to confusion in the social life of th 
school and to the pupils’ seeking commer. 
cialized forms of amusement outside the 
Suppression fosters cliques and 
There is a middle course 

where the members 


school. 
fraternities. 
that of wise guidance 
of the faculty enter into the play life of th 
young people and direct their social] inelj. 
nations into useful channels by means of 
extra-curricular activities. Since these 
activities furnish an opportunity for th: 
boys and girls to learn by doing much that 
they will need to know as members of go. 
ciety, they are not outside the scope of 
school work. 

A school which has failed to take int 
account the social aspects of education 
faces a big problem when it attempts t 
change its course. A new, set program can 
not be forced upon a social unit. The only 
successful plan is that of bringing the 
pupils and teachers to the realization that 
a change is necessary. Once the problem 
is understood, it remains for them to co- 
operate in its solution. It is not wise to 
east out unceremoniously undesirable aec- 
tivities of the pupils, which have come to 
be traditional. A better policy is to sub- 
stitute for them some plan worked out by 
the members of the school. In two in- 
stances it has been shown in the Lincoln 
high school of Lincoln, Nebraska, that this 
ean be done successfully. 

For sixteen years it was customary for 
each senior class to celebrate ‘‘slouch day” 
early in the first semester. The tattered 
and outlandish costumes which the seniors 
wore led to rowdyism and upset the work 
of the school for a whole day. Each class 
tried to outdo its predecessor till their per- 
formances became vulgar rather than low 
comedy. Consequently the class of 1917 
with their sponsors worked out a plan for 
substituting color day for ‘‘slouch day,” 
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idea which has been adopted by each 

ceeding class. 

‘olor day is always scheduled within the 
six weeks of the fall semester. The 
pens with an assembly for the entire 


immer. 


de the 


|. The seniors, wearing caps and 
irying balloons in the class colors, enter 
after the other pupils are seated. The class 
takes the 


is given entirely by class talent. 


charge of program 
Following the assembly recitations are con- 
iueted as usual but the seniors are allowed 
wear their colors throughout the day. 
the evening a banquet is served at cost 
» school cafeteria, followed by games 

nd daneing in the school library. 

Thus ‘‘slouch day,’’ a disorderly and 
listurbing event, which tended to break 
jown the morale of the school, has been re- 
laced by an occasion which is inspiring, 
lignified, and in keeping with the spirit of 

» school. It is the first affair of any im- 
portance attempted by the seniors. It 
gives new members of the class a chance to 
hecome acquainted early in the year and 
t serves to weld the members of the whole 
class into a working unit. The members 
f the committee in charge of the event are 


> 


1 that 
oblem 
to ¢o- 
ise to 
le ae- 
me to 
» sub- 
given training in organization, for it is no 
small task to provide caps, inflate balloons, 
neoln arrange an interesting program, and make 
t this the 
for two hundred and fifty people. 
The second example of the substitution 


ut by 


oO 1n- 


necessary arrangements for a banquet 


day” poliey was initiated in 1920 and is known 


tered as junior-senior Olympies day. Rivalry 


niors between the two upper classes of a high 
has been most high 
schools. This spirit becomes more apparent 
as the close of school approaches and 
usually leads to class ‘‘seraps.’’ In the 
Lincoln high school these ‘‘scraps’’ always 
or came at the senior pienic known as ‘‘senior 

skip day.’’ In 1919 the class fight assumed 


work school common in 
class 
* per- 
1 low 


1917 
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such proportions that the teachers took ac- 
tion. It was felt that the school could not 
afford to sponsor any event that led to 
hooliganism. Hence the senior pienice day, 
which furnished opportunity for the battle, 
was abolished. The teachers were careful, 
however, to make it clear to the classes con- 
cerned that they would be ready at any 
time to consider plans for some substitute 
for this class event. They believed a way 
could be found by which, in an organized 
and orderly manner, the superiority of the 
two classes might be decided. 

This substitute plan was worked out by 
the classes of 1920 and 1921. 


boys took the initiative. In 


Three senior 
conference 
with the principal they selected a commit- 
tee of six junior boys and six senior boys 
Early in Feb- 


a representative of the committee 


to work out a feasible plan. 
ruary 


appeared before the faculty with the fol- 
lowing report. 


THE PROPOSED JUNIOR-SENIOR OLYMPICS 
Time: Late in the spring, just before the 
junior-senior picnic. 
Place: The city ball park. 
Participants: Only bona fide juniors and 
seniors. 

. Juniors shall be defined as those who 
have not fewer than 95 hours credit 
nor more than 134 hours. 

Seniors shall be defined as those who 
135 
credit and who have not yet received 
high 


have not fewer than hours 


a diploma from the school. 
They must be carrying work in the 
high school. 

Management: Shall be shared jointly by 
the classes and the faculty. 

1. Classes shall provide squad leaders in 
charge of the various events and to 


control the actions of individuals. 
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There shall be an impartial referee 
chosen from outside the school. 
There shall be announcers and score 


keepers chosen from outside the 
school. 


4. Within the 


those 


classes there shall be 


chosen who shall look after 


such matters as the class colors, yell 

leaders, band, and other matters 
preparing the elasses for the spirit 
of the day. 

Winners: The Olympies shall be won by 
the class which earns the most points 

games and contests 


in the various 


regularly scheduled. 
Events: Boxing—light weight 5 points 
Boxing—heavy weight 
Wrestling—light weight..... 
Wrestling—heavy weight 
Baseball throw (boys) 
Baseball throw (girls) 
Football throw ..... 
Color relay race (boys) 
Color relay race (girls) 
Tug of war 
Tug of war (beye)........ 
Battle royal (light weight).. 
Battle royal (heavy weight). 
Push rod contest 
10-yard dash 
75-yard dash 


Color rush 


Follow up events: 

1. Customary junior-senior picnic given 

by the juniors. 

2. Closing assembly at which peace is de- 

elared before the whole school. 

The committee asked that its report be 
approved, that permission be granted to 
test the plan, and that the school be given 
a day’s vacation to witness the Olympics. 
The requests were granted. On the fol- 
lowing day the scheme in detail was pre- 
sented to each of the two classes involved 
and it was accepted. Four faculty mem- 
bers were appointed by the principal to as- 
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sist the committee in obtaining the er 


officials and materials. Committees f; 
the two 


songs, cheers, bands and colors. Fr 


classes made arrangements 
mass meetings of the two classes wer 
Entry blanks were distributed at ar 
date. Tryouts were held for the var 
events, the committee being assisted b 
athletic coaches. 

The Olympies took place on May 
All of the students reported to their | 


rooms as usual. At nine o’clock the under 
classmen, accompanied by their home t: 
ers, proceeded to the ball park, where ¢| 
took seats in the bleachers. They were { 
lowed by the juniors and seniors, led 
their respective bands to the grandsta: 
No one was allowed on the field except t! 
members of the committee, the contestant 
and the judges, who were chosen from tlh: 
university and the Y. M. C. A. 
ganization characterized the day. The: 


Go vd or 


was no rowdyism, no confusion, no delay 
The final seore was 60 to 30 in favor of | 
seniors. The juniors were well satisfied 
with the result because they knew it was 
fair. The seniors celebrated their vict 

at a pienic at which the junior president 


was a guest of honor. With the Olympics, 


competition between the two classes ceased 
occurred 


The final ceremonies on senio! 
class day when a peace conference was 
staged before the entire school. The 
Olympics were a success for several rea 
sons. They replaced an undesirable form 
of student activity by an event that was 
satisfactory to every one. The plan was a 
product of the students’ thought and was 
executed by them. They assumed responsi- 
bility for their own actions and wer 
brought to realize that, in a social organ 
zation, mutual cooperation is necessary for 
the good of the whole. 

The following editorial copied from th: 





25. 1920 | 


paper expresses the sentiment of the 
ts regarding the Olympics: 

g can be said against the way the Olymp- 
off. Not With two 


ips as ever entered a battle of that sort, 


a foul nor a slug. 


r and senior classes started a practis« 
become indispensable because of the in 
petition aroused between the two 


1 com] 


y classes, Every year the Olympies will bi 
ore satisfactory, a little more complete, and 
winners will always be able to say, ‘* We 
them a good fight.’’ 
GERTRUDE JONES 
HicH ScHOoo., 
LN, NEBR. 


THE INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATION! 

International Education 

1919, by the Car- 

Peace. 


is to develop international 


[ue Institute of 
established February 1, 
Endowment for International 
general aim 
will by means of educational agencies 

1 to act as a clearing house of information 

d advice for Americans concerning things 
‘ational in foreign countries and for for- 
eigners concerning things educational in the 
United States. An administrative board de- 
nes the policy of the institute, consist- 

r of representatives of the endowed and 
universities, of the men’s and women’s 

ges, and of international scholarship, law, 

ce, commerce, medicine and journalism. 
institute cooperates with the American 
‘niversity Union and the American Council 
on Education and a plan of cooperation be- 
has 
adopted in order to eliminate a duplication of 
To facilitate the work, the institute 
has been divided into the following bureaus : 


tween the three organizations been 


effort. 


. Stephen P Duggan 
. Paul Monroe 
Peter H. Goldsmith 
Virginia Newcomb 


Latin America 

Women’s Colleges 

International Relations 
Margaret C, Alexander 


1 Read before the meeting of the New England 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, De- 
cember 3, 1920. 
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Che In tit e bdelleves that a wise Ly 
professor, who because of his personali 
scholarship can well represent America abroad, 


may 


be of great service in the development of 


international Because 


p verty on 


have our profe ssors Visit 


their universities. The institute does not feel 
ae we ; 
it can wholly support a large number of pro 


fessors abroad in any one year. It has, there 


f re, deve loped its an of grants to professors 
I 


on sabbatical leave. That is. to professors on 


ing abroad and wh ) 


are willing to lecture i foreign universities 


1 


and have been invited to do so, the institut 


will pay the traveling expenses from the insti 
tution in the United States in which the pro- 
f teaches to the 
which he will lecture, 


fessor 
tute has this year sent out fifteen 


abroad in 


The insti- 


institution 
and return. 
professors 


 s oes 
on sabbatical leave to universities in many 


parts of the world, for example, London, Paris, 


Prague, Shanghai, Madrid, Strasbourg, Athens, 
Constantinople and Peru. Though the Euro 


pean countries can not afford to support pro 


fessors here, the institute has invited 


pro- 


fessors from other countries to come to the 
United States and has circuited them among 
the various colleges and universities to lecture 
before the general student body and to confer 
with professors and graduate students 

The institute h: 
late the 


country and foreign countries. 


S attempted also to stimu 
students this 
It has collected 


what is probably the most complete compila 


exchange of between 


tion of information with reference to exchange 
of scholarships and to fellowships open to for 
eign students for study in the United States, 
and for American students to study in coun- 
tries abroad. In order to facilitate coopera- 
tion in the matters of exchange of both teach- 
ers and students, and in educational matters 
generally between this country and others, the 
institute has representatives in practically all 
of the European countries and hopes soon to 
have representatives in all countries of the 


world. It is enabled, therefore to give Amer- 
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matters 
facilitate 


icans going abroad on educational 
letters of introduction 
their approach in other countries and in a 


abroad are 


which will 
similar way the representatives 
enabled properly to introduce foreigners to 
things educational in this country. There are 
few distinguished educators visit the United 
States who do not visit the institute. 

The institute believes that it is as essential 
for Americans to know of the difficulties and 
problems of other countries as for the people 
of other countries to know something about 
us, in order that international good-will may 
be realized. To secure this end, the institute 
has established in some eighty colleges and 
universities throughout the country, Interna- 
tional Relations Clubs. These clubs are vol- 
untary organizations of teachers and students 
who may be interested in the study of inter- 
national problems. The institute provides the 
clubs gratis with syllabi, bibliographies, books, 
magazines and other literature for the study 
of these problems. Moreover, it sends upon 
visits to them from time to time distinguished 
foreigners and American professors who are 
authorities in the field of international rela- 
tions. An annual conference of representa- 
tive members of the clubs is also held in the 
interest of increasing the efficiency of the 
work. 

The institute has published and distributed 
a booklet on “Opportunities for Higher Edu- 
cation in France,” one on “Graduate Study 
in the British Isles.” another entitled ‘ Obser- 
vations of Higher Education in Europe,” the 
First Annual Report of the Director, and a 
special bulletin for administrative authorities 
in the universities and colleges. The latter 
deals with visiting professors and commis- 
sions; recently founded traveling and research 


fellowships; foreign professors available for 
teaching engagements, and research opportu- 
nities abroad for American students. 

The institute entertains distinguished vis- 
itors and commissions upon their arrival in 
Among those entertained dur- 
ing the past vear are the following: 


this country. 


Chinese educational mission to the United States, 
A commission of distinguished French and Eng- 
lish physicians, 
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Mr. A. F. Whyte, editor of the New Europe 

Mr. V. Blasco Ibanez, 

Mr. Ernest Barker, fellow of New College, Oxforj 
University, 

Dr, Inazo Nitobe, of the Tokyo Imperial 1) 
sity, Japan, 

The fifty French girls who came to the 
States on American fellowships, 

The twenty-five American girls who went 
French lycées on fellowships provided by 
French government, 

Professor Albert Malche, the University of Gene 

Dr. E, R. Holme, University of Sydney, Sydn 
Australia, 

Professor Raffaello Piccoli, University of Pisa, 

Professor Jose Castillejo, University of Madrid, 

Professor Charles Cestre, University of Paris, 

Dr. Victor A. Belaunde, University of Peru, 

Dr. Herman Harris Aall, University of Christiana, 

Professor A. J. Barnouw, University of The Hagy 


The institute will be very glad to place al] 
its resources at the service of any institution 
or of teachers in the New England Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

STerpHeN P. Duacan 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
THE MEDICAL SCHOOLS OF EUROPE AND 
THE ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION 

ANNOUNCEMENT of a cooperative progran 
to assist medical schools in central Europe, 
where virtually all universities are without 
the requisites of instruction ordinarily re 
plenished from year to year, has been mad 
by the Rockefeller Foundation. 

The program will include aid in the re- 
habilitation of scientific equipment for med- 
ical teaching and research, aid in furnishing 
medical journals to universities throughout 
Europe, and an invitation to the authorities 
of the Belgrade University Medical School t 
study medical education in this country and 
England, as guests of the foundation. 

Details are being arranged by Colonel F. F 
Russell, who has been serving since August as 
technical adviser in public health laborator 
organization to the Czech Ministry of Hy- 
giene. 

The report states that there are less than 
300 doctors in all Serbia. Outside of the 
army medical forces less than 2,000 physicians 
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able to eare for the 25,000,000 in- 
ts of Poland. Additional! schools are 
1 adequately to serve these countries, 
arly those of the south and east. 
is a five year interruption of medical 
ng in Europe which wi!! affect the sup- 
physicians available during the coming 
The instruction of adequate num- 
physicians for the years immediately 
1 is essential. 
the universities of central Europe th 
ent (glassware, rubber, chemicals and 
tus usually replenished year by year), 
very largely used up during the four 
the war and the two years of dis- 
d conditions and low exchange which 
wed the armistice. 
situation in Germany is somewhat 
rent, and that country is adequately sup- 
vith medical schools and much scientific 
tus is manufactured in Germany. 
[he greatest desire for American and Brit- 
nedieal journals was expressed at every 
rsity visited. The journals are supplied 
n arrangement whereby the university 
rned pays in its national currency at the 
var rates of exchange, the foundation 
up the difference due to loss in ex- 
nge. It has also been decided that further 
sistance will be given by lending a tech- 
adviser in the organization of medical 
ion and that the Belgrade officials will 
uthorized to recommend to the foundation 
time to time as candidates for fellow- 
in specialized post-graduate medical 
study persons who may be under appointment 
r consideration for the faculty of the pro- 


posed school in Belgrade. 


THE BUILDING PROGRAM OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF WISCONSIN 

Tre building projects of the past eight 
years, most of which were set aside because 
of the war and subsequent conditions, swell 
the program of urgent building needs just 
presented by the regents of the University of 
Wisconsin in their biennial estimates to the 
State Board of Education. Totalling more 
than $3,000,000 for the next biennium, the 


argest in the 

tching up oh unhiver- 
sity building needs. 

Practically no structure of important siz 
been erected on the niversity campus 
Physics-Eco 
nomics b ing in ! authori- 
ties declare. Meany : nro ent has in- 
creased fron . del in 915 to 7,000 
students this mises to increase 
f buildings can be 


| 
to 8.000 be 


erected. since : 7 univers ty buildings 
have bec aa rl > “i more overcr »wwded, al 
most beyond the and almost 
every department is hampered by lack of 
room. 
The new structures it 
are as follows: 
New wings for the chemistry buil 
hazards and to accommodate the greatly increase 
number of students in the chemistry department 
Steam laboratory and further shop buildings f 
the College of Engineering because the enrollme: 
of that college has almost doubled since the 
Rebuildin f a fireproot ntral portion 


3ascom hall (formerly Uni y hall), wi 


dome was burned several 


tion of a new wing. 


= 


building of the Coll 
so crowded tha 
halls and stairways 

Fireproof book stack 
library. 

Plant pathology building, home econo 
tise cottage, beef-cattle barn, and central feed 
age structure, for the College of Agricultur 

Addition to music hall including more pract 
rooms. 

Completion of the remaining 
versity Extension building. 

A small addition to the service building wh 
houses supplies and shops for the university upkeep, 

Two dormitories one, to house 150 women, and 
one to house 150 men, 

In addition to .he structures to be erected, 
the program calls for certain purchases of 
land and for a number of utilities, such as 
additiozal boilers for the new State General 
Hospital, heating tunnels, water mains, track 
scales, coal bin improvements, and boilers for 


dairy building and sheep barns 
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TRADE UNION COLLEGES 


OrGANIZED labor’s interest in educational 
facilities of its own, illustrated by the authori- 


Fed- 


eration of Labor to study the possibilities of 


zation of a committee by the American 
a central labor university, is evidenced in the 


formation of “trade union colleges” in a 
large cities of the country ac- 
Charles B. Still- 


man, president of the American Federation of 


number of the 
cording to a statement by 
union colleges 
Washington, 


Teachers. Among the trade 


established are those at Boston, 
Philadelphia and Seattle. 
In New York City, Ladies’ 


Workers’ Union had obtained the cooperation 


the Garment 
of the Board of Education in providing school 
rooms and teachers and had supplied a num- 
ber of lecturers of their own. More recently, 
he added, various unions there have united in 


developing this educational work on a large 


scale. In Chieago the schools committee of 
the Chieago Federation of Labor and the edu- 
the Women’s 


Union League are cooperating with the Board 


cational committee of Trade 
onee a week at 


the rooms of the offices of the Women’s Trade 


of Edueation, holding classes 
Union League. The Board of Education sup- 
plies the teachers, with the exception of the 
public speaking teacher, who is a University 
of Chicago professor. Besides public speak- 
parliamentary law, essentials in English 
the 
In his statement Mr. Stillman says: 


ing, 


and short stories constitute material 


offered. 

The increasing interest in the establishment of 
labor colleges is a hopeful sign in this reconstruc 
There is the 
trained civie and industrial intelligence. 


tion period. most urgent need for 
Organ- 
ized labor has always recognized this, as is shown 
by its vigorous part in the creation and develop- 
ment of our publie school system, 
But 
been prevented by economic reasons from continu- 


The 
night school classes of the public schools partly 


hundreds of thousands of workers have 


ing their edueation as far as they desired. 


meet the situation for large numbers, but often 
the special subjects and character of instruction 
needed can be provided only by the workers them- 
selves in cooperation with members of publie school, 
college and university faculties. 


Courses in English, literature, public speaking, 
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history (political and industrial), civies ar 


zenship, labor legislation, history of th 
movement, economics, mathematics, sanitat 
social hygiene have proved most in demar 


The 
only that labor will extend this educat 


movement has already demonstrat: 
under its own auspices, but that the public 
will broaden their educational facilities 


to help meet this growing demand. 


THE INCREASING EXPENDITURES F 
EDUCATION 
Tue Bureau of Education has made pu 
figures showing for the 50 years from 1870 t 
1920 the expenditures for publie element 
high 


and the incomes of colleges, un 


and schools, the receipts of 1 
schools, 
ties, and higher schools of technology 
figures for 1918 and previous years ar 
from the annual reports of the commiss 
The figures for 1919 and 


are estimated, but the estimates are based 


of education. 


data which insure their approximate accur 


The annual increments were enlarged as 


vears went by. The figures show that 
crease for any single vear since 1903 is g 
than the increase for the 10 years from 1s7' 
to 1880, and that 
the last 


increase 
for the 


Bureau 


the estimated 
two years is greater than 
1905. The 


however, 


years from 1870 to 


Edueation does not, eall attent 


to the fact that this represents the deprecia 
tion in the dollar. 

The amounts for the decennial years fro! 
1870 to 1910 and for the years 1915, 1918, 


1920, were in round numbers as follows: 


All « 
and Ur 
All Normal ties (Pu 


Schools and Endowed 
$202,000 $5,000, 
873,000 
2 466,000 
4,518,000 
14,000,000 
15,885,000 
20,414,000 
27,000,000 


Public Elemen- 
tary and Second- 
ary Schools 


$63,000,000 
78,000,000 
141,000,000 
215,000,000 
426,000,000 
605,000,000 
762,000,000 
1,015,000,000 


Year 
1870 
1880 
1890 
1900 
1910 
1915 
1918 
1920 


6,000,000 
10,802,000 
78,000, 

101,752,0 

137,000, 


789 OOODO0 


The report says: 


The expenditures for 
schools in the 50 years from 1870 to 1920 increased 


elementary and_ high 
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in the 20 years from 1900 to 1920, 
and in the 10 years from 1910 to 


per cent. In 1870 we paid for elemen- 


high schools almost exactly $2 per capit: 


ulation; in 1900 less than $3 per 
1910 less than $5 per capita; in 1920 


$9.50 per capita, 
the normal schools in 1920 
1910; 6 


12 times as much 


ye of was 


e as much as in times as much 


varly as in 1890; 30 
ch as in 1880, and about 130 times as 

n 1870, 
) the income of colleges and universities 
gher schools of technology was two and on 
1910; 


s as much as in 1900; nearly 17 times as much 


nes as much as in seven and a half 


1890; 30 times as much as in 1880, and 36 


s much as in 1870, 

that the total 
expended for education in the 
high 


and in colleges and universities and higher 


interesting to note amount 


10,000 
elementary and schools, in normal 
f technology in the 51 years from 1870 to 
was somewhat less than three times 
the 


ment last year, mostly for expenditures for 


nelusive, 


revenues collected by federal 


, - 
noul oL 


AMERICAN TEACHERS FOR THE PHILIPPINES 


) hundred and forty-four additional 
an teachers are desired for service in 
iblic schools of the Philippine Islands. 
ese 135 must be high-school teachers, 5 
be critic teachers, and 4 must be model 

hers for the primary grades. 

According to the publication by the Bureau 

' Education the salaries range from $1,200 

$2,000 per year, with a bonus of 15 per cent. 
addition. 

Manila, but return transportation is at 
nse of the appointee. A 

Women 

s or fiancees of men in the Philippine 

thirtieth 


thday before they can secure civil-service 


The transportation is paid to 
the 
two-year con- 


is required. teachers, unless 


rvice, must have reached their 


gibi rating. An exception is made in 
case of the model primary teachers who 
y be appointed at the age of 26. 

for 


osen from graduates of colleges and four- 
year normal 


Applicants high-school positions are 


schools, or from teachers who 


have had three years’ successful experience in 


ment wil 
re 


I 
Cr mip 


loyvment in 
Service can be obtained 
Bureau of Insular Af 
Department, Washington, D. ¢ 


*hilippine Civil 


to the 


THE MATHEMATICAL ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICA 
THI 


matical 


fifth annual 
Association of 


meeting 
Am« r) 


meeting ot the | 


ond annua 
be held at the 
Wednesday, 


affiliation 


University of Chicago o1 
and 


American 


ciation for the Advancement of S« 


day and December 28 


with the 


. . ’ 
In connection with the 


‘ ; . ? ; 
I l western Lent 


American Mathematical Society. 


section will meet jointly with th 

in all its sessions, but will hold a separate bus 

ness meeting on Tuesday afternoon 

On Wednesday evening at half past six 

dinner at the Quadrangle 
: 


mathematical 


Astronomy) 


there will be a joint 
Club of all 
together with Section D 
Ass ciation. 

The meetings will be }eld in Ryerson Phys 
ical Laboratory and in lab 
The the 
corner of 58th Street and University Avenue, 
the building of the 


Hull Biological group near 57th Street. 


Zations 


orga! 
American 


oratory. former is si near 


latter is the southwest 


It is proposed that the Mathematical 


Asso 
ciation of America should emphasize in its 


meetings the presentation of historical papers, 
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and to this end it welcomes the opportunity 
to meet the newly organized Section L (His- 
Philological 


f Science) of the American As- 


torical and Sciences, including 
the History 
sociation for the Advancement of Science in 
the 


planned that the associa- 


two joint sessions for reading of such 


papers. 
tion should encourage the presentation of ex- 


It is also 
pository papers of a fairly elementary char- 
acter, and several such papers have been in- 


cluded in this program. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 

Dr. E. A. Birce, president of the University 
ly professor of zool- 
the Na- 


of Wiseonsin and former 
ogy, has been elected president of 


tional Association of State Universities. 


With the opening of the fall semester the 
old College of Hawaii became the College of 
Applied Science in the new University of Ha- 
waii. The new college of arts and sciences was 


created with several departments including 


one in education and psychology. Professor 
Jesse Knowlton Flanders is at the head of this 
department. 

In the Miss Catherine 


Craig was elected to succeed Mrs. Mary C. 


November election 


Bradford as state superintendent of Colorado. 
She was Mrs. 
Bradford. 


TUCKER 


state superintendent before 


JOHN Murray, who is now in- 
structor in English at Harvard University, has 
been appointed director of the Harvard sum- 
mer school for the current year, to succeed 


Professor Arthur F. Whittern. 

Dr. Marion dean of 
Simmons College, has been appointed dean of 
Radcliffe College, to begin her work after the 


Epwarps Park, now 


present academic year. 

EpWARD SavvVvaAIN, a graduate of Ohio North- 
ern University, is the new principal of Schen- 
ley High School, the million dollar school of 
Pittsburgh. 

Proressor I. N. Mapsen, formerly professor 
of psychology and education at the University 
of Omaha, has been appointed professor in the 
department of education at the Lewiston State 
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Normal Idaho, w) 


will have charge of the work in tests and ; 


School. Lewiston, 


urements, 
EXPERTS in education have been called 
to review the survey of the schools of B 
more, Md., which is being made under 
rection of Dr. George D. Strayer, of ( 
The members of the r 
Dr. <A. 
Board; 


bia University. 
Flexner, 
Dr. Fray 
Spaulding, director of the school of edu 
of Yale University, and Dr. Alexander Ir 
Dr. Flexner n 


ing committee are 


General Education 


of Harvard University. 
survey of Maryland schools about 10 y: 
PRESIDENT Henry CuurcHiLy Kine, of 0 
lin College, has been decorated with the (©; 
of the Chevalier of the Legion of H 
France. The honor was conferred in ree 
tion of 
carried on in France during the war 


the relief and reconstruction 


President King’s direction. 


Miss Fannie H. Decker, principal of P. § 
37, Brooklyn, has received permission to have 
tablet erected in the hallway of the sch 
the memory of Emma L. Fortune, the 
principal. 

AssISTANT Proressor EvGENE Tay Lor, 
University of Wisconsin, has been app 
professor and head of the department of ma 
matics at the University of Idaho. 

Dr. J. C. Wirt, assistant professor of an 
ical chemistry in the University of Pittsburg 
has resigned, to become chief research chen 
for the Portland Cement Association 
headquarters in Chicago. Dr. C. J. Engelder, 
of Hornell, N. Y., has been appointed to t! 
position at the University of Pittsburgh. 

Dr. Epwarps A. 
of pediatrics at Johns Hopkins University, 
accepted the invitation of Yale University t 


Park, associate professor 


become professor of pediatrics in the Yak 
Medical School. 


Dr. Frank L. Crone, now connected wit 
the Rockefeller Foundation and former)) 
charge of education in the Philippines, has 
been appointed to develop the school system 1! 
Peru, and Forest B. Spaulding, of the Amer 
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ry Association, has been selected to 


ee of the museum and library devel- 
that country. 


wing statement was given out at 
} 


f the December meeting of the Yale 


tion: “ The Corporation of Yale Uni- 
levoted its meetings to-day mainly to 
Pr sl- 


lley. The very large number of sug- 


sideration of the successor of 
=: from alumni and friends of the uni- 

re carefully canvassed, but no de- 
Not 


s taken and no choice was indicated. 


s reached. even an informal 


ion was postponed to a later meet- 


ird of regents of the state of New 
: appointed a committee to nominate 
ssor to Dr. John H. Finley, who re- 
s state commissioner of education last 
to leave office on January 1. It is 
d that the will take action 


st of this month. 


regents 


SeveraL students of the University of Texas 
in the House of Representatives dur- 

» next session of the Legislature. These 
ire: R. C. Coffee, Paradise; Tom G. Pol- 
Edom; H. R. Hendricks, Waxahachie; 
Mathews, Palestine. Another student, 

". Baucom, was elected representative from 
s County, but has resigned his seat in 
to accept a commission in the Flying 
rps. In addition to these, fifteen ex-stu- 
ts of the 
Senate and eight of the lower house. 


Tuomas W. Butcuer, of the 
nsas State Normal School, is arranging for 


| expert to survey his institution with 


university will be members of 


PRESIDENT 


w to finding out how the faculty is rated 
the faculties of 

dard institutions doing college work. 
Yale 


ted to accept a gift of railroad bonds, par 


mparison with other 


HE corporation of University has 
» $150,000, offered by an anonymous donor 


the department of university health. 
Tue members of the faculty of Mount Holy- 
ke College fund of 
$100,000 to endow the president’s chair in rec- 


have voted to raise a 
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f Miss Mary E 


years’ service as president of the colle 


University will 
fa stadium on » recr 
75,000 


people and will cost $1,000,000, sum 


$900,000 has been subscribed, 


Tue historic College of St. Anne 


> . . 
Pecatiére, on > 4 ce 


de la 


seventy miles 


from Quebec, has been destroyed by fire, with 
: nee ; ' 
a loss of $800,000." Five hundred students at 


tended the college. 


AN appe: n behalf of the 100,000 students 


d of relief this win- 


of Europe who are in ne 


rbert Hoover, as chair 


ter has been made by He 


Relief Administration. 


‘h 


man of the Am rican 


assist eat 


It hopes to raise enough funds to 


extent of $10. 


} 


student to the 


MEMORANDUM and appeal has been issued 


ference to the Anglo-American Univer- 


Library for central Europe. The object 
of the plan is to establish in 


sity 
central Europe, 
under British-American auspices, one or moré 


libraries of recent books in English indispen 


sable to university teachers. 


THe Interscholastic Scholarship Trophy, an 
nually awarded to the school whose candidates 


make the best record at the adm ss10n exXaml- 


nations to Harvard University, has been won 
in 1920 by the Central High School, Spring 
field, Mass., of which Mr. William C. Hill is 
headmaster. Until 
the 


number of candidates on the 


year the trophy was 


last 
the greatest 
But 


whose 


awarded to school having 
honor list. 
is now made to the school 


the 


the award 
highest grade, 
the total 


all final candidates from the school, competing 


candidates attain average 


this grade calculated on records of 


as a group with all final candidates from other 
) 


schools. 


Lorp Ha.pane, addressing the Oxford Uni- 


versity Labor Club on labor movements and 


for extra-mural 
that 


education, outlined a scheme 
education by the 
labor had of all parties the highest ideals, and 
difficult 


universities. He said 


would find it very to persuade an 


ignorant democracy. 
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At the University of Paris there has been 
inaugurated this year, as has been noted here, 
an Institute of Psychology under the Faculty 


of Sciences. The following course are sched- 


uled; Delacroix, Psychologie générale, “ La 
Psychologie franeaise au XIX. siéecle;” 
Dumas, Psychologie pathologique et experi- 


mentale, “ Introduction générale, theories et 
methodes,” and “ Les suppléances sensoriel- 
les: ” Janet, at the Collége de France, Psy- 
chologie experimentale et comparée, “ L’evolu- 
tion de la personnalité; ” Piérom, Psycho- 
physiologie générale, “ Etudes des sensations; 
and Rabaud, “ Introduction A la psychologie 
animale.” The Section of Pedagogy of the 
Institute offers a series of conferences at the 
Sorbonne by Rabaud, Meyerson, Piéron, Lalo 
and Wallon, a laboratory course On nheuro- 
psychiatric children at the Bicétre, and re- 
tarded children at the Asniéres by Roubino- 
vitch. 

AN article in the Brilish Medical Journal 
states that the first Congress of Universities 
of the British Empire was held in London in 
1912, when all the universities, to the num- 
ber of fifty-three, were represented, in most 
cases by their executive heads together with 
several members of their professoriate. The 
Universities Bureau was an outcome of this 
congress; to it was entrusted the summoning 
of future congresses at intervals of five years. 
In 1917 this intention was frustrated by the 
war, and transport difficulties rendered it un- 
desirable to attempt to carry it into effect 
during the present year. It has now been 
arranged that the second congress shall be 
held next summer. Dr. Alex Hill, who took 
over the organization of the first congress 
after the death of Dr. R. D. Roberts, who had 
laid its foundations, and has from the begin- 
ning acted as secretary to the bureau, is en- 
gaged in its promotion. The number of uni- 
versities in the British Empire has now in- 
creased to fifty-eight, and all, it is anticipated, 
will make a point of sending delegates. The 
University of Oxford has invited all members 
of the congress to be its guests from July 5 to 
July 8. The chancellor of the university, 
Lord Curzon, will preside over the morning 


session on July 5, and Mr. A. J 
chancellor of the University of Ca 
will preside in the afternoon. On 
ceding day the congress will assen 
London for certain ceremonial funct 
entertainments, of which the program 


anounced at a later date. 


Ir is expected that six students 
National University of Mexico will enter - 
University of Texas at the beginning 
winter term. These Mexican youths \ 
to the university in accordance wit 
ment between that institution and t 
tional University of Mexico whereby, 
change of students is to be made. <A: 
to President R. E. Vinson, much 
manifested on the part of students of 
versity of Texas in the possibilities of 
ate work in Mexico. 


AccorpDINnG to the enrolment in foreig 
guage classes in the high schools of New 
City taken October 15, there were 
students taking German, and these 
dents in the sixth, seventh and eight 
who elected to study German before t] 
ban was placed on it. The enrolment figures 
show that Spanish is the most popular 
guage with the pupils now entering 
school there being 9,961 so enrolled among t 
first year pupils. In the other languages t 
first term enrollment is as follows: Fr 
5,438; Latin, 4,654; Italian, 72; Greek, 


Tue following press notice has bee: 
by the U. S. Geological Survey: “ It has | 
been the dream of geographers to make 
of maps of the world on a uniform scale 
deed, it is considered unfortunate for s 
children that the geographies do not sh 
countries by maps on a single, uniform s 
for unless a student observes very carefull 


the figures showing the scale of each map 


mapped he is likely to get the impressio: 
certain distant lands, which are gene! 
mapped on a small scale, are smaller than 
with which he is most familiar. Take Aus 
tralia, for example: The maps in the geog 
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y used in most of our schools show 
about one third as large as 

map of the United States; 

in fact nearly as large as the 

only about one fortieth (24 per 
ller. China is generally shown 
irea than the United States, yet it 
The work of 


third larger. pre- 


aps of the entire world on a uniform 
ne to one million—that is, maps on 
it—inch, 


represents one 


(any unit centimeter, 


ete.) million like 
the ground—has been under way for 
irs, and the U 


rable progress in its work on the 


S. Survey has made 
parts 
3 map that were assigned to the United 
[he principal use, if adopted by the 
rs of school books, will give the chil- 
te impressions of the relative sizes 
intries of the world” 
of teachers in elementary schools 
"isconsin cities have been increased 37 
t. since 1919, according to a report sub- 
» the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association 
D. Harvey, president of Stout Institute, 
airman of the special publicity com- 
f the association and printed in School 
Ihe increase is largely the result of a 
ign conducted by the teachers of the 
The appeal for increased salaries was 
in the menace to the schools of continu- 
w rates of pay rather than on the benefit 
Only 
mt. of the teachers in rural schools of 
’s of the state 
1919. In 1920, 60 per cent. 
‘th teachers received $100 or 
Teachers in Milwaukee have received 


teachers of receiving more money. 


receive more than 
month in 


more a 


48 per cent., amounting to an 

of $1,213,777 in the school budget for 

In 63 other cities of the state teach- 

ave received increases averaging 31 per 
and adding $1,321,174 to the pay rolls. 
salaries of members of the faculties of 


te institutions have increased an average 
about 25 per cent. 
l'une American Association of College News 


Bureaus and the American Association of the 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
VOX POPULI, VOX COLLEGII? 


street emanat d fr 


He had a b 


and brought 

other side after 

by members of secret orders when 
It was evident that he would not fail 


gruntled look on my face—few did 


had become almost 
ticipated his question 
ask me why the heathen 


ile imagine 


as I do.” The professor of 


a vain thing, for 


: 
i 
you know as well 


philosophy grinned. 
At the 
had been 


of a nev 


faculty m¢ 
request made 
course, 


A.B. degree, to hy 
» Practical and Artistie Use 


toward 
Say, as ashe 
Sewing Machine”; a course that was de 
as containing, among other things, 
tailed study ” are 


(a) the method of adjusting the belt to th 
machine head and its connection with 
the motor (if a motor is used); 
(b) lubrication; 
(1) why lubricate, (2) when lubri 
“ate, (3) how lubricate, (4) 
lubricating oil 
(c) winding the bobbin; 


(d) its adjustment to the shuttle; 


best 


(e) threading the needle; 

(f) the regulation of the stitch and adjust- 
ment of the tread; 

(g) running a simple seam; 

(h) hemming, tucking, ete. 

the particular 


The incident 


as 
this 


After all, 


course that roused my ire most. 


may 


occurred a year ago and my memory may have 
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played me false. The argument presented in 
favor of the course, however, and of academic 
credit therefor, was the popular demand for 
practical education and the growing insistence 
on the part of parents that the college relieve 
them of the burden of imparting this practical 
education at home. 

In our faculty I am regarded as an aca- 
demic heathen, a dweller on the heath so re- 
mote from the modern enlightenment as to 
have remained wholly and hopelessly beyond 
the influence of the new educational faith. 
So, being a heathen, I raged and averred that 
the people were imagining a vain thing. 

“The people do imagine a vain thing,” said 
the professor of philosophy, “and the basis of 
their imaginings is a fundamental misconcep- 
tion of the raison d’étre of the college. They 
regard it as a business institution. Unfortu- 
nately the general public is familiar with only 
one form of corporate enterprise, the corpora- 
tion organized for financial profit and it is not 
strange that the popular mind should create 
an analogy between the college and these 
purely business enterprises.” 

The professor of philosophy passed on, his 
two milk bottles grasped about the neck, his 
coil of garden wire clanking like a saber at his 
side. 

I pondered over my colleague’s observation. 
Is the public right? Should the college cur- 
riculum, like the British constitution, be im- 
mediately responsive to the popular will? Ac- 
cording to this theory, then, the college should 
follow, rather than lead, popular educational 
opinion. 

Now I was, and am, ready to admit that the 
newspaper justifies its selection of the news 
and its method of presenting it on the ground 
that it is giving the public the sort of thing 
it wants and giving it in the form desired. 

The policy of the theater, too, has been to 
eater to the popular taste rather than to direct 
the popular taste. To be sure the theater may 
have misconceived its own business and it may 
be the result of this misconception that it now 
sees itself so largely superceded by the movie 
show, whose responsiveness and adaptability 
are so much greater than its own that it finds 


successful competition difficult, if not 
sible. Is the surmise unwarranted, I pond 
that if the theater had directed its 
toward guiding the public taste instead 
following it a clientele might have bee 
ated which the movie show would 
satisfy ? 

Obviously, I pondered, the purpose of a 4 
partment store is to supply, for financial prog: 
certain wants of the public and the aceur 
with which it interprets these wants dete 
mines its success as a business enterpris 
accordingly studies the existing and potent 
wants of the public and endeavors to supp) 
these wants. The public, on its part, 
convenient the possibility of satisfyin: 
of its varied mercantile needs in a si: 
tablishment 

But, after all, 7s the college analogous t 
newspaper, the popular conception of t! 
ater, and the department store? Has the pub- 
lic the right to ask that all its varied educa. 
tional needs should be supplied by one and 
same institution? May the boy, whose aml 
tion is to become an expert plumber, reason- 
ably expect to find his needs provided for in 
the college curriculum? Should the gir! \ 


is to become a skilled dressmaker, or the stage 


struck girl who yearns for a career behind t 
footlights or as a movie star be turned away 
from the university in disappointment 
bitterness of spirit? Shall garage proprietors 
interior decorators and hotel chefs complai: 
of difficulty in finding people adequate); 
equipped for the positions they have to offer 
and meet no sympathetic response from the 
university ? 

Upon the answer to the question, “ Does the 
success with which the college fulfills its 
pose depend on the success with which it inter 
prets and supplies popular educational wants!” 
rests our justification for substituting manual 
training for mathematics, cookery for litera- 
ture, esthetic dancing for economies; for ther 
can be no doubt as to the relative demand for 
these subjects. 

Courses in “ art,” to meet popular approval, 
must produce results that are marketable—t 
the popular magazines. Thoroughgoing 
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the history and development of art 
elect them; they take the student 
field—and away from America. So, 

‘courses ” in music which consist 
in the college glee club or band 


A.B. 


numbers, as 


ve credit toward the degree 


gl 
gistrants in considerable 


the technical courses whose aim is to 


the pupil to execute a Sousa march vi 


's or to sing a Carrie Jacobs-Bond com- 


nD without alienating old friendships. 
profoundly enlightening courses in the 
and development of music, when 
often go begging. Here the 


is carried too far away from home, 


again 
practical. The courses in journalism 
are most popular are not those whose ob- 
s the cultivation of a newspaper style like 
f Horace Greeley or of Charles A. Dana 
those that are permeated with the pep of 
» Ade and Walt Mason. 
early autumn day many years ago I 
ling up a hill of the Westerwald in 


ing 
rn Germany. At its summit stands a 
iment which the Germans had given Na- 

III permission to erect to the memory 
Marceau, on the spot where this gallant 
ing French general had fallen in the fight 
if Altenkirchen. On the way I met a man, a 
The ealf was leading the 
(Close 
‘bservers of bovine characteristics have noted 
valf leads it usually is down 
hill.) The man was walking leisurely behind 


woman and a calf. 
way (and the woman) down the hill. 


when the 


with a long stick in his hand and a pipe of 
about the same length in his mouth. I have 
never been able to determine the purpose of the 
stick as neither the calf nor the woman seemed 
to need any urging. The calf was attached to 
the woman by a long rope and the woman 
seemed to be attached to the calf for she was 
making strenuous efforts to prevent a separa- 
The calf was lusty and 
sportive; the woman was young and buxom. 
lf she had been walking to market with a 
basket of vegetables on her head she would 
have possessed a certain dignity and grace. In 
the wake of the calf she was strikingly lacking 
in both. 


of company. 


obvious; “ Should 
should the calf lead the coll 
WASHBURN COLLEGE, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 
TEACHERS’ SALARIES AND THE 
LIVING 


COST OF 


AT the thirty-fifth annu: ting of the 
New England Association 


Secondary Si 


ueges and 


Massachusetts 


December 3, 1920, 


hoo , held at the 
Institute of Technol gy on 
the follow tion was adopted and, in 
ace rdanece wit : 


copy is forwarded to you: 


Resolved, that the New England Associativ 
Colleges and Secondary Schools favor, so 
practicable, 
l. The 
to their pre-war 
2. Their 


down—on the 


adjustment of teachers’ sal 
purchasing power. 


periodic adjustment thereafter 


basis of an index number 
cost of living, without prejudice, however, to coin 
cident adjustments on the basis of other factors 
such as seniority, experience, general merit, ete 

3. The 


stabilizing the dollar in purchasing power. 


investigation by Congress of plans for 


Water BaLLotu Jacoss, 
Secretary 


December 15, 1920 


QUOTATIONS 
NEW YORK’S EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


A BUSINESS that costs $100,000,000 a year to 
run, keeps 60,000 employees on its staff, and 
handles close to 2,000,000 human beings every 
day—this is the New York State educational 
system, viewed only in its most obvious ex- 
ternals. The supervision of any enterprise of 


this size, regardless of its character, would 
call for administrative ability of the highest 
When it is that the 


enterprise is one which deals with nothing 


order. also considered 
less than the educating of the future citizens 
of the state, there will be few to quarrel with 
the Regents of the University of the State of 
New York in their determination to make the 


widest possible search for a worthy successor 














to John H. Finley as State Commissioner of 
Edueation. 

There must be no polities in the new ap- 
New York and other states have 


made too great advances in recent years as a 


pointment. 


result of non-political, professional leadership 
in education to have any backward steps taken 
now. No mere local pride should prevent the 
selection of the best man for the position. 
We do not presume to tell the Regents who 
the new commissioner should be. It is the 
task of the Regents to select the right man. 
Some of 
described on the Edueation Page of to-day’s 
Another list, interesting in its 


those who might be available are 


Evening Post. 
agreement at many points with that suggested 
by the Post, is issued by the Public Education 
Neither of these lists exhausts 
But they do indicate the 
caliber of man needed. 

Haste in making the selection is not essen- 
tial. 
everything else, are before us in the next few 
years. The man who is finally selected to head 
New York State’s school system must be one 
who ean not only administer the enormously 


Association. 


the possibilities. 


The gravest issues in education, as in 


important educational machine, but can rise 
above the mere machinery of his job to lead 
the people on to better things in education. 
Educational advance in the next few years 
in New York State will depend almost en- 
tirely on the qualities of educational leader- 
has always been so in American 
education. The schools of Massachusetts and 
Connecticut progressed for years under the in- 
spiration of Horace Mann and Henry Bar- 
nard. Writers of educational history have at- 
tributed the early educational emergence of 
states like Michigan, Tllinois, Indiana and 
Pennsylvania to the educational statesmanship 
of John D. Pierce, Newton Bateman, Caleb 
Mills and J. P. Wichersham; and in our own 
decade New Jersey has lifted her schools from 
a rather low place to the very topmost round 
through the work of Calvin Kendall. It is 
both a responsibility and an opportunity that 
American democracy has afforded to men like 
these, not only to organize and administer the 
schools of a state, but to “stir their fellow 


ship. It 
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men to a realization of the dependence of 
democratic commonwealth upon the educatio 
of its citizens.” 

The problems of education for to-day 
to-morrow in America are as grave as thoy 
of an earlier day. The financial situation ha: 
not been so critical since the decade fol): wing 
the Civil War, 
teachers’ salaries were reduced, school ters 


when all over the countr 
were shortened, and the proportion of childre 
of school age attending school stood stil] T 

public will not sacrifice the children’s futyr 
as it did in many parts of America in thos 
lean years of the 70s, but even to hold oy 
own is going to be a terrific burden. New 
York City’s $28,000,000 deficit for schools js 
New 


have to be 


symptomatie of conditions everywhere. 


sources of school revenue will 
tapped, economies in school organization 
need to be studied, and a whole series of 
separate problems in school financing wil! 
have to be solved if we are to preserve what 
we have won in education. 
But the public will not 
hold 


awakened to the 


be satisfied if we 
New York has 


equalizing educa- 


merely our own. 
need of 
tional opportunities. They resolve to give th 
country boy and girl as good a teacher, as 
well equipped a school, and as adequate a 
schooling as the city boy and girl is one that 
A high-seh M 


every boy 


strikes a responsive chord. 
education 
and girl seems a sufficiently modest standard; 
yet in practise New York State does not pro- 
vide such a standard, as the approaching sur- 
vey of rural schools will doubtless make clear 
The State Commissioner of Education who 
will make genuine progress in solving the 
rural school problem under present economic 
conditions educational! 


leader who can combine fearlessness and tact 


within the reach of 


will have to be an 
to a remarkable degree. 

By repeated acts the State of New York has 
determined upon adequate schooling, not on!y 
for her boys and girls, but for the men and 
women who have come from other lands and 
need help in understanding the language and 
institutions of America. With due allowance 
for the errors and misdeeds that have char- 
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ved certain forms of “ Americanization,” 
is a constructive program here that New 
York does well to pride herself upon. It will 
vise and skilful head of the state’s school 
who ean direct this movement along 

ts proper channel. 
There are other important movements in 
n in which New York should take the 
| Junior high schools, continuation train- 
e. health education—in each of these the 
te has made notable beginnings that need 
be carried out as part of a straight-forward 


gram. There are already signs of weaken- 
in certain parts of this program. It costs 
ey to have trained teachers for all chil- 
it takes infinite pains to have schools 
s«) good that every boy and girl will want to 
end; it requires patience and other quali- 
ties to build a rural civilization in the midst 
f a commonwealth made up largely of cities. 
In short, it takes educational statesmanship of 
high order to see all the needs of a great 
mmonwealth, to try to plan ahead to the end 
that the next generation of citizens shall be 
better able to handle these needs, and to per- 
suade the present generation to share suffi- 
ciently in the vision of the future to make the 
necessary sacrifices now. This is the task of 
the New York State Commissioner of Educa- 
n, and it is a task that is as great as any 
the world—New York Evening Post. 


UNIVERSITY COMMISSIONS AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
To replace the university congregation, 
hich was established at the annual meeting 
f the board of trustees in June, 1896, and 
which has long ceased to function, the board 
* trustees has established fourteen university 
‘ommissions. The congregation was a large 
body comprising all officers of administration 
ind instructors above the rank of associate, 
|| doctors of philosophy of the university, offi- 
cers in affiliated colleges when elected by the 
congregation, and representatives of the doc- 
tors and bachelors of law, bachelors of divinity, 
masters and bachelors of arts, literature and 
science. This large body was to consider sub- 


jects referred to it and to make recommenda- 
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tions to governing bodies. It had the power 
to interpose a temporary veto of an action of 
the faculty. The quarterly congregation 
dinner through lack of interest became an 
annual dinner. Even this was not well at- 
tended. Soon the congregation ceased to func- 
tion, 

The congregation, however, had one responsi- 
bility that as Dr. Goodspeed has pointed out 


1) ° 
ly impor- 


in his “ History” may become vita 
tant to the welfare of the university. 

As long as things go well the congregation may 
be said to have no functions. . . . But if the time 
ever comes when things go wrong, when the ‘‘ gov 
erning bodies’’ fail to guide the policies of the in- 
stitution wisely, the congregation can make its 
voice heard. True, it can only recommend. But 
it will represent such a constituency that its well- 
considered recommendations urged and perhaps in- 
sisted on, with the university and fifty or a hun 
dred thousand alumni behind them, would reach a 
governing body with something very like author- 
ity. This, it is true, is a far ery; perhaps a very 
remote possibility. It is, however, the one thing 
that may make the institution of the congregation 
an important event in the history of the uni 
versity. 

On recommendation of the preside nt of the 
university the president of the board of trus- 
tees at a meeting October 14, 1919, appointed 
a committee to consider the advisability of 
creating a body to take the place of the uni- 
versity congregation. This committee com- 
prised Harold H. Swift, chairman, T. E. 
Donnelley and C. W. Gikey. This committee 
reported at the June meeting, 1920, and at the 
meeting J uly 13, the board adopted a plan for 
university commissions. Feeling that one of 
the primary needs of the university is a more 
active participation in its affairs by the alumni 
and the development among them of a keener 
sense of responsibility for its well-being, be- 
lieving also that with the rapid growth of the 
university points of contact between the trus- 
tees and the members of the faculties need to 
be multiplied in order that each may better 
understand the point of view and purpose of 
the other, confident, moreover, that che future 


prosperity of the university must depend to 


| 
| 


ee a 


_ 
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no small degree upon its success in enlisting 
the intelligent interest of leading citizens of 
Chicago and the Central West who do not 
happen to be among its alumni and trustees, 
the committee briefly formulated the objects 
of the commissions as follows: to promote the 
interest of the University of Chicago by (1) 
fostering a closer relationship between the 
alumni and the university; (2) developing a 
closer relationship between the faculties and 
board of trustees; (3) developing more actively 
the interest of representative Chicagoans in 
the university. 

The duty of each commission is to study the 
work of its school or group and from time to 
time to make board of 
trustees as to the manner and means of im- 
proving the work of the schools or group. 
These suggestions are to be sent to the board 
of trustees through the president of the uni- 
versity who shall transmit them to the board 


suggestions to the 


with his recommendations. 

There will be fourteen university commis- 
sions, one for each of the centers of interest in 
the university life: The Law School, The 
Medical School, The Graduate Medical School, 
The Divinity School, The School of Educa- 
tion, The School of Commerce and Adminis- 
tration, The Colleges of Arts, Literature and 
Science, Women’s Interests, Historical Group 
(Political Economy, Political His- 
tory, Sociology and Anthropology), Modern 
Language Group, Classical Language Group, 
Physics, Chemistry and Mathematics, Geol- 
ogy and Geography, Biological Group (Zool- 
ogy, Anatomy, Physiology, Botany, Pathology, 
Hygiene and Bacteriology). Of each of these 
commissions the president of the university is 
ex-officio member. On each commission there 
will be two alumni, one of whom is to be 
elected by the alumni council, the other to be 
appointed by the president of the board of 
trustees on recommendation of the president 
of the university; two or more residents of 
Chicago or vicinity not connected in an offi- 
cial capacity with the university who will be 
appointed by the president of the board of 
trustees upon recommendation by the presi- 
dent of the university; two members of the 


Science, 
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faculty who, whenever practicable, wi! 
heads of departments or deans closely asso¢). 
ated with given departments and wil] 
pointed by the board of trustees on re 
mendation by the president of the universi: 
one member of the board of trustees and 
alternate member to be appointed by the pr 
It is to be : 


that when cne commission is appointed 


dent of the board of trustees. 


two departments one faculty member of 
commission shall be appointed from eac} 
partment. If the group is composed of mor 
than two departments then one member s} 
be added from the faculty to represent ea 
additional department. The term of office js ; 
be two years. One half of the membershi; 
mediately to be appointed will be named for 
one year. 

Each commission is to meet at least 
each quarter excepting during the summer 
quarter, and at least one meeting each year 
is to be with the teaching force of all depart 
ments of groups represented. There is to be at 
least one joint meeting of all the commissions 
and the board of trustees of the university 
during the spring quarter of each year. Spe- 
cial meetings may be called in accordance 
with such regulations as may be provided by 
the commissions or upon the call of the chair 
man of the commissions. At these meetings 
the work of the group is to be considered from 
all points of view represented. Suggestions 
for improvements may be made at any time 
by the commission to the board of trustees 
through the president of the university. 

A further effort of the members of the board 
of trustees to come into closer contact with 
the members of the faculties appears in a new 
by-law of the board of trustees establishing an 
annual dinner in honor of members of the 
faculties. The first of these was held October 
4, 1920, taking the place of the usual faculty 
dinner. 

The establishment of the university commis- 
sions affords an interesting device for con- 
structive criticism of the several parts of the 
university organism. It is to be hoped that 
the commissions will perform a real service in 
improving the University of Chicago. 
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1920 Publications 
New Blakiston Botanies 








Textbook of Pastoral and 
Agricultural Botany 


For the study of the Useful and Injurious Plants of Country and Farm 


T WILL APPEAL TO ALL who want to know something concerning the botany 
The 


chapters end with laboratory work and methods of utilizing the illustrative material 


of economic plants of interest in agricultural, pastoral, or professional work. 


which accompanies each subject. Bibliographies. 
By Jonny W. Harsupercer, Pu.D., Professor of Botany, University of Pennsy!- 


vania. 


With 121 Illustrations. Cloth, $2.00 Postpaid 


Heredity and Evolution in 
Plants 


CONCISE, WELL-ILLUSTRATED TEXTBOOK AND GUIDE for begin- 
A Chapters are: Life History of a Fern; 
ism; Experimental Evolution; Evolution of Plants; Geographical Distribution; Paleo- 
botany; Great Groups of Plants; Bibliography, ete. 


ning students and more general readers. 
Fundamental Principles; Heredity; Experimental Study; Evolution; Darwin- 


By C. Srvart Gacer, Director, Brooklyn Botanic Garden, 


113 Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25 Postpaid 








P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., Publishers, Philadelphia 
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s, installation and use of the Mage Lantern, Opaque Just Published 
Projection Microscope and Moving Picture Machine; 
wes, 400 figs. By Smon Henry Gace, BS., and , = , 
Henai Paetps Gace, Pa.D. Postpaid, $3.00. ELEMENTARY ECONOMICS 
THE COMSTOCK PUBLISHING CO., Ithaca,N Y. By Thomas Nixon Carver, Professor 
S BIOLOGICAL MATERIAL of Economics at Harvard University 
for 
— EXHIBITION AND DISSECTION A complete high school course in 
= Send for new price list Now economics. Each chapter is simple 
H. EDW. HUBERT and concise giving a thorough 
3615 Melpomene St. NEW ORLEANS, LA. but brief treatment of the subject 
: under discussion, with the result 
. . . 
Marine Biological Laboratory that the pupil is not confused by 
WOODS HOLE, MASS. the ae use of technical 
® terms. *hapter:s soci 
Biological Material e 5 Saaee on SOc tology 
1. Zoology. Preserved material of all types of animals for and Patras not usually falling 
clase Work au a the — iii a within the scope of economics are 
. Emb . Stages of some invertebra shes (in- . 
Vv claiing Acasthion amie ent Lepidosteus), Amphibia, and included. 
- some mammals, 
he 3. Botany. Fomereel settee of Algae, Fungi, Liver- 
worts, Mosses, Ferns and Se ants. 
al 4. Microscope slides in Bacteriology, Botany and Zoology. GINN AND COMPANY 
5. Life Histories, Germination Studies, and Natural His 
tory Groups. Catalogues furnished on application to 70 Fifth Ave New York 
l- GEORGE M. GRAY, Curator 
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SPENCER CONVERTIBLE 
BINOCULAR MICROSCOPE 


No. 58 
Convertible: 


For examining large objects on a table 
For examining vertical surfaces. 
For examining high objects, 


Advantages: 
Inclination joint. 
Stage removable. 
Adjustable arm covering entire stage. 
Accommodation for pupillary distance. 
Mirror adjustable in all directions, 
Patented solid objective mount. 
Automatic shutter cutting off light to either eye 
Long range of upward and downward movement. 





No. 58B. Binocular Microscope equip 
ped with paired oculars rox and 6x, paired 


bjectives 48mm and 32mm, complete 
. s-« Adaptability, Usability and Efficiency at 


in cabinet * © © «© «© « $845.09 
DISCOUNT TO SCHOOLS 
“IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT” Its Best 


SPENCER SPENCER LENS COMPANY 
[BUFFALO | 


SPENCER 


BUFFALO, N. Y. —usa 
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The Visual Appeal 


is stronger than that of the spoken 
word. But combinethe two in audi- 
torium, classroom or laboratory and you create impressions that 


indelibly stamp themselves in the minds of your hearers. 


Appreciation of this truism in education is responsible for an 


increasing installation of the 


BAUSCH & LOMB BALOPTICON 


The Perfect Stereopticon 


in various institutions of learning. Models are made for 
showing either lantern slides or opaque objects, or both— 


photo prints, postcards, specimens, maps, illustrations, etc. 


Bausch £3 lomb Optical ©. 


552 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Leading American Makers of Photographic Lenses, Microscopes, Projection-Apparatus 

H (Balopticons), Ophthalmic-Lenses and Instruments, Photomicrographic Apparatus, Range 

f Finders and Gun Sights for Army and Navy, Searchlight Reflectors, Stereo-Prism 
S Binoculars, Magnifiers, and other high-grade Optical Products 
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